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DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
S the father of the 
happy young noble- 
man who has been so fortu- 
nate as to secure the hand 
of England’s most gifted 
and beloved princess, as 
well as on account of his 
high rank, powerful con- 
hexions, and many public 
Services as author, politi- 
cian, and public speaker, 
the Duke of Argyll is at 
this moment unquestion- 
ably one of the most notice- 
able men in England, the 
more especially as his fine 
talents and noble birth are 
equalled by his high cha- 
racter. It may be well 
said, therefore, that if per- 
sonal virtuesand distinguish- 
ing qualities could maintain 
old traditions, the head of 
the Campbells might still be 
regarded, in the Western 
Highlands at least, as almost 
equal in authority and dis- 

tinction to the Sovereign. 
“Intensely Scotch,” we 
have heard the Duke de- 
scribed, and the expression 
not inaptly suggests his 
appearance. The chief of 

theCampbells has the slight, | 

but erect and firmly-knit 
figure of a Highlander ; his 
head is covered with that 
rich yellow hair which has 
80 long been one of the dis- 
tinguishing marks of his 
race, and his face has that 
peculiar complexion which 
18 so seldom met with in 
Englishmen. Again, though 
€ is a voluble speaker— 
One of the fastest, it is said, 
In the House of Lords— 
you cannot listen to him 
pouring out his polished 
ut vigorous _ sentences 
Without being reminded by 
1S voice that he comes 
from the North. “He isa 
fen politician,” remarks a 
recent writer, “a man of 
Culture and of statesman- 


ike instinct; but more than anything else he is| 


& Scotchman. One can imagine that he is pas- 
Slonately fond of the rugged scenery of his native land, 
and it is beyond a question that he is passionately fond 
of the rugged character of his fellow-countrymen.” 
The Duke has been distinguished by an unswerving 
Consistency in his political creed. He is foremost 
amongst the Liberals, and hence on the formation of 
the present Government he was offered and accepted 
the important post of Secretary of State for India, 
in fulfilling the duties of which he has won golden 
Opinions. 

_ George Douglas Campbell, eighth Duke of Argyll, 
1s the only surviving son of the seventh duke, and was 


DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
(From a Photograph. ) 
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born April 30, 1823. He succeeded his father in 
1847, but though young, he had previously beccme 
known by his writings and public addresses. At the 
age of nineteen, his Grace, then Marquis of Lorne, 
gave evidence of ability in a pamphiet entitled “A 
Letter to the Peers from a Peer’s Son,” on the subject 
of the struggle which ended in the disruption of the 
Scottish Church. Seven years later he gave proof of 
more extended study in the same field, by the publica- 
tion of his Essay on Presbytery, which contains an 
elaborate historical vindication of the Presbyterian 
system against Prelacy. On taking his seat in the 
Upper House he soon gave proof of considerable ora- 
torical ability, and both by the maturity of his judgment 
| EM, BMS 


and the readiness of his 
powers, commanded the re- 
spect of that dignified as- 
sembly. On the formation 
of the Coalition Ministry 
by Lord Aberdeen, his 
Grace was considered of 
sufficient importance to re- 
ceive a place in the Govern- 
ment, and was invested with 
the office of Lord Privy 
Seal, which he continued to 
hold in Lord Palmerston’s 
Administration. Then in 
November, 1855, he relin- 
quished his office, and ac- 
cepted that of Postmaster- 
General. In Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Cabinet of 1859 the 
Duke resumed the previous 
post, which he again ex- 
changed for that of Post- 
master-General on Lord 
Elgin being sent, in 1860, 
on his second special mission 
to China. He was elected 
Rector of the University of 
Glasgowin November, 1854, 
presided over the twenty- 
fifth annual meeting of the 
British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 
and was elected in 1861 
President of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. He 
has since then devoted con- 
siderable attention to sci- 
ence, contributing articles 
on his favourite studies to 
more than one _ popular 
periodical, and publishing 
an interesting and instruc- 
tive volume in 1866, en- 
titled “ The Reign of Law.” 
His Grace is Hereditary 
Master of the Queen’s 
Household in Scotland, 
Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrew’s, a 
Trustee of the British My- 
seum, and Hereditary She- 
riff and Lord-Lieutenant of 
Argyllshire. 

The Duke marriedin 1844 
Lady Elizabeth Georgiana 
Sutherland Leveson-Gower 
(late Mistress of the Robes 
to the Queen), eldest daugh- 
ter of the second Duke of 
Sutherland, and has five sons and seven daughters. Of 
these we may have to speak in an early number, when 
we hope to publish a portrait of the Duchess. In 
the meantime, we would ask the attention of our 
readers to the highly interesting drawing which we 
have reproduced on page 344, with its accompanying 
extract from Her Majesty’s simple but delightful 
record of her Highland tour, both possessing peculiar 
value at the present time, when England Apdo a 
anticipating the approaching wedding person : @ 
heir to a proud title and the gifted eaue = se 
royal family which, for its domestic va ee 1 ae “a 
physical beauty or intellectual le Ui hndaet se 
by any royal house, either of the presesto P 
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By the Author of “The Dodge Club,” de. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI.—(Continued.) 


N entering she saw a tall man standing there, 
with his back turned towards the door, look- 
ing up ata portrait of the late Earl. So in- 
tently was he occupied that he did not hear 
her entering ; but a slight noise, made by a 


turned and looked at her, disclosing to her curious, yet 
apprehensive gaze the full features and figure of the new 
Lord Chetwynde.. On that instant, as he turned and 
faced her, she took in his whole face and mien and sta- 
ture. She saw a broad, intellectual brow, covered with 
dark clustering hair ; a face bronzed by the suns of India 
and the exposure of the campaign, the lower part of which 
was bidden by a heavy beard and moustache ; and a tall, 
erect, stalwart frame, with the unmistakable air of a sol- 
dier in every outline. His mien had in it a certain in- 
describable grace of high breeding, and the commanding 
air of one accustomed to be the ruler of men. His eyes 
were dark, and full of quiet but resistless power ; and they 
beamed upon her lustrously, yet gloomily, and with a 
piercing glance of scrutiny from under his dark brows. 
His face bore the impress of a sadness deeper than that 
which is usually seen—sadness that had reigned there 
long—a sadness, too, which had given to that face a more 
sombre cast than common, from some grief which had 
been added to former ones. It was but for a moment that 
he looked at her, and then he bowed with grave courtesy. 
Hilda also bowed without a word, and then waited for 
Lord Chetwynde to speak. 

But Lord Chetwynde did not speak for some time. His 
earnest eyes were still fixed upon the one before him, and 
though it might have been rudeness, yet it was excusable, 
from the weight which lay on his soul. 

Hilda, for her part, stood there, calm, watchful, and 
expectant. That slender and graceful figure, with its 
simple and elegant dress, which set off to the utmost the 
perfection of her form, looked certainly unlike the ungrown 
girl whom Lord Chetwynde had seen years before. Still 
more unlike was the face. Pale, with delicate, transparent 
skin, it was not so dark as that face which had dwelt in 
his memory. Her eyes did not seem so wild and staring 
as those of the impish child whom he had married ; but 
deep, dark, and strong in their gaze as they looked back 
steadily into his. The hair was now no longer disordered, 
but enfolded in its dark, voluminous masses, so as to set 
off to the bess advantage the well-shaped head, and 
slender, beautifully-rounded neck. The one whom he 
remembered had been repellent, this one was beautiful. 
But the beauty that he saw was, nevertheless, hard and 
cold. For Hilda, in her beauty and grace and intellectual 
subtilty, stood there watchful and vigilant, like a keen 
fencer on guard, waiting to see what the first spoken word 
might disclose ; waiting to see what that grand, lordly 
face, with its air of command, its repressed grief, its deep 
piercing eyes, might shadow forth. 

A singular meeting; but Lord Chetwynde seemed to 
think it natural enough, and after a few moments he re- 
marked, in a quiet voice :— 

‘Lady Chetwynde, the morning-room will be more 
suitable for the interview which I wish, and, if you have 
no objection, we will go there.” 

At the sound of these words a great revulsion took 
place in Hilda’s feelings, and a sense of triumph succeeded 
to that intense anxiety which for so long a time had con- 
sumed her. The sound of that name by which he had 
addressed her had shown her at once that the worst part 
of this crisis had passed away. He had seen her. He 
had scrutinised her with those eyes which seemed to read 
her sow-“4ind the end was that he had taken her for what 
she professed to be. He had called her ‘‘ Lady Chet- 
wynde !” After this what more was there which could 
excite fear? Was not her whole future now secured by 
the utterance of those two words? Yet Hilda’s self- 
control was so perfect, and her vigilance so consummate, 
that no change whatever expressed in her face the im- 
mense revolution of feeling within her. Her eyes fell— 
that was all ; and as she bowed her head silently, by that 
simple gesture which was at once natural and courteous, 
she effectually concealed her face ; so that, even if there 
had been a change in its expression, it could not have 
been seen. Yet, after all, the triumph was but instan- 
taneous. It passed away, and soon there came another 
feeling, vague, indefinable—a premonition of the future— 
a presentiment of gloom ; and though the intensity of the 
suspense had passed, there still remained a dark anxiety 
and a fear which were unaccountable. 

Lord Chetwynde led the way to the morning-room, and 
on arriving there he motioned her to a seat. Hilda sat 
down. He sat opposite in another chair, not far off. On 
the wall, where each could see it, hung his portrait—the 
figure of that beardless, boyish, dashing young officer— 
aia’, different from this matured, strong-souled man; so 

ifferent, indeed, that it seemed hardly possible that they 
could be the same. , 

Lord Chetwynde soon began. 
that aay Chetwynde,” said he, again addressing her by 
Cit ia het =e speaking in a firm, yet melancholy voice, 

often that a husband and a wife mect as you 
and I do now ; but then it i ft I 
poconis Hustingak is eee not often that two people 
; wife as you and I have. I have come 
from India for the sake of having a full und i 

; . eaten : g a full understanding 
with you » Until lately, an idea of coming here 
under an assumed name, with the wish of sparing you the 
embarrassment which I supposed that the rete of 
Lord Chetwynde himself might possibly cause you. In 
fact, I travelled most of the way home from India under 
an assumed name with that intent, “But before I reached 
England I concluded that there was no necessity for trying 
to guard against any embarrassment on your part and 
that it would be infinitely better to see you in my a 

erson and talk to you without disguise,” 
He paused for a moment. 


Aad you chosen to come all the way in your own 


chair as she passed it, startled him, and he : 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


name my lord,” said Hilda, Speaking now for the first 
time, *‘I should have seen Your name in the list of 
passengers, and should have better prepared for the 
honour of your visit.” 

“¢ Concealment would have been impossible,” continued 
Lord Chetwynde, gloomily, half to himself, and without 


appearing to have heard Hilda’s words, ‘‘here, in my ‘ 


home. Though all the old Servants are gone, still the 
old scenes remain ; and if I had come here as a stranger I 
should have shown so deep an interest in my home that 
I might have excited suspicion. _ But the whole plan was 
impossible, and, after all, there was no necéssity for it, as 
I do not see that your feelings have been excited to mad- 
ness by my appearance. ‘So far, then, all is well. And 
now to come to the point; and you, I am sure, will be 
the first to excuse my abruptness in doing so. The 
unfortunate bond that binds us is painful enough to you. 
It is enough for me to say that I have come home for two 
reasons ; first to see my home, possibly for the last time ; 
and secondly, to announce to you the décision at which I 
have arrived with regard to the position which we shall 
hereafter occupy towards one another.” 

Hilda said nothing. Awe was a feeling which was 
almost unknown to her ; but something of that had come 
over her as, sitting in the presence of this man, she heard 
him say these words ; for he spoke without any particular 
reference to her, and said them with a grand authoritative 
air, with the tone of one accustomed to rule and to 
dispense justice. In uttering these concluding words it 
seemed to be his will, his decision, that he was announc- 
ing to some inferior being. 

‘¢ First,” he went on to say, ‘‘ let me remind you of our 
unhappy betrothal. You were a child, 1 a boy. Our 
parents are responsible for that. They meant well. Let 
us not blame them. 


‘‘Then came our marriage by the deathbed of your 
father. You were excited, and very naturally so. You 
used bitter words to me then which I have never forgot- 
ten. Every taunt and insult which you then uttered has 
lived in my memory. ._ Why? . Nat because I am inclined 
to treasure up wrong. No. Rather because you have taken 
such extreme pains to kéep alive the memory of that 
event. You will remember that in every one of those 
letters which you have written to me since I left England 
there has not been one which has not been filled with 
innuendoes of the most.cutting kind, and insults of the 
most galling nature. My father loved you. I did not. 
But could you not, for his sake, have refrained from 
insult? Why Was it necessary to turn what at first was 
merely coolness into hate and indignation ? 

‘*T speak bitterly about those letters of yours. It was 
those which kept ine so long in India. I could not come 
to see my father because you were here, and I should have 
to come and see you. I could not give him trouble by 
letting him know the truth, because he loved you. Thus 
you kept me away from him and from my home ai a time 
when I was longing to be here; and, finally, to crown 
your cruelty, you sedulously concealed from me the news 
of my father’s illness till it was too late. He died; and 
then—then you wrote that hideous letter, that 
abomination of insult and vindictiveness, that cruel and 
cowardly stab, which you aimed at a heart already wrung 
by the grief of bereavement! In the very letter which 
you wrote to tell me of that sudden and almost intolerable 
calamity, you dared to say that my father—that gentle and 
noble soul, who so loved you and trusted you—that he, 
the stainless gentleman, the soul of honour—he had 
cheated you, and that his death was the punishment 
inflicted by Providence for his sin; that he had made a 
cunning and dishonest plan to get you for the sake of 
your fortune ; that I had been his accomplice ; and that 
by his death the vengeance of Divine justice was 
manifested on both of us !” 

Deep and low grew the tones of Lord Chetwynde’s 
voice as he spoke these words—deep and low, yet re- 
strained with that restraint which is put over the feelings 
by a strong nature, and yet cannot hide that consuming 
passion which underlies all the words, and makes them 
burn with intense heat. Here the hoi fire of his indigta- 
tion seemed to be expressed in a blighting and withering 
power ; and Hilda shrank within herself involuntarily in 
fear, trembling at this terrific denunciation, 

Lord Chetwynde made a slight gesture, 

‘‘ Calm yourself,” said he; ‘you cannot help your 
nature, Do you suppose for one moment that I, by any 
possibility, can expect an explanation? Not at all, [ 
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have mentioned this for the first and for the last time. 
Even while your letters were lying before me I did not 
deign to breathe one word about them to my father, from 
whom I kept no other secret, even though I knew that, 
while he loved you and trusted you, both his love and his 
trust were thrown away. I would not add to his troubles 
by showing him the true character of the woman to whom 
he had sold me and bound me fast, and whom he looked 
on with affection. That sorrow I determined to spare 
him, and so I kept silent. So it was that I always spoke 
of you with the formulas of respect, knowing well all the 
time that you yourself did not deserve even that much. 
But he deserved it, and I quenched my own indignation 
for his sake. But now there is no longer any reason 
why I should play the hypocrite, and so I speak of these 
things. I say this simply to let you know how your con- 
duct and character are estimated by one whose opinion is 
valued by many honourable gentlemen. 

‘Even after his death,” continued Lord Chetwynde, 
“<T might possibly have had some consideration for you, 
and, perhaps, would not have used such plain language as 
IT now do. But one who could take advantage of the 
death of my father to give vent to spleen, and to offer 
insult to one who had never offended her, deserves no 
consideration. Such conduct as yours, Lady Chetwynde, 
towards me, has been too atrocious to be ever forgiven or 
forgotten. To this you will no doubt say, with your 
usual sneer, that my forgiveness is not desired, I am glad 
if it is not. 

“To your father, Lady Chetwynde, I once made a vow 
that I would always be careful about your happiness. I 
made it thoughtlessly, not knowing what I was promising, 
not in any way understanding its full import. I made it 
when full of gratitude for an act of his which I regarded 
only by itself, without thinking of all that was required 
of me. I made it asathoughtless boy. But that vow I 
intend now, as a mature man, to fulfil, most sacredly and 
solemnly. For I intend to care for your happiness, and 
that, too, in a way which will be most agreeable to you. 
IT shall thus be able to keep that rash and hasty vow, 
which I once thought I would never be able to keep. The | 
way in which I intend to keep it is one, Lady Chetwynde, 
which will insure perfect happiness to one like you; and 
as you are, no doubt, anxious to know how it is possible 
for me to do such a thing, I will hasten to inform you. 

‘‘The way in which I intend, Lady Chetwynde, to 
fulfil my vow and secure your perfect happiness is, first 
of all, by separating myself from you for ever. This is the 
first thing. It is not such an accomplishment of that 
vow as either your father or mine anticipated ; but in 
your eyes and mine it will be a perfect fulfilment. For- 
tunate it is for me that the thing which you desire most 
is also the very thing which I most desire. Your last 
letter settled a problem which has been troubling me for 

ears. 

, “This, however, is only part of my decision. ‘I will 
let you know the rest as briefly as possible. When your 
father came from India, and made that memorable visit to 
my father which has cost us both so dear, Chetwynde 
was covered with mortgages to the extent of sixty 
thousand pounds. Your father made an unholy bargain 
with mine, and in order to secure a protector for you, he 
gave to my father the money which was needed to disen- 
cumber. the estate. It was, in fact, your dowry, advanced 
beforehand. 

‘¢The principals in that ill-omened arrangement are 
both dead. Iam nolonger a boy, but a man ; the last of 
my line, with no one to consider but myself. An atrocious 
wrong has been done, unintentionally, to me, ‘and alsotoyou. 
That wrong I intend to undo, as far as possible. I have 
long ago decided upon the way. I intend to give back to 
you this dowry money ; and to do so I will break the 
entail, sell Chetwynde, and let it go to the hands of 
strangers. My ancient line ends in me. Be it so. I 
have borne so many bitter griefs that I can bear this with 
resignation. Never again shall you, Lady Chetwynde, 
have the power of flinging at me that taunt which you 
have so often flung. You shall have your money back, to 
the last farthing, and with interest for the whole time 
since its advance. In this way 1 can also best keep my 
vow to General Pomeroy ; for the only mode by which I 
can secure your happiness is to yield the care of it into 
your own hands. 

‘“‘ For the present you will have Chetwynde Castle to 
live in until its sale. Everything here seems quite 
adapted to make you happy. You seem to have appro- 
priated it quite to yourself. I cannot find one of those 
faithful old domestics with whom my boyhood was passed. 
You have surrounded yourself with your own servants. 
Until your money is paid you will be quite at liberty to 
live here, or at Pomeroy Court, whichever you prefer. 
Both are yours now, the Castle as much as Pomeroy Court, 
as you remarked, with your usual delicacy, in your last 
letter since they both represent your own money. 

‘And now,” said Lord Chetwynde, in conclusion, 
‘‘we understand one another. The time for taunts and 
sneers, for you, is over. Any letters hereafter that may 
come to me in your handwriting will be returned un- 
opened. ‘he one aim of my life hereafter shall be to 
undo, as far as possible, the wrong done to us both by 
our parents. That can never be all undone ; but, at any 
rate, you may be absolutely certain that you will get 
back every penny of the money which is so precious to 
you, with interest. As to my visit here, do not let it 
disturb you for one moment. J have no intention ot 
making a scene for the benefit of your gaping servants. 
My business now is solely to see about my father’s 
papers, to examine them, and take away with me those 
that are of immediate use. While I am here we will 
mect at the same table, and will be bound by the laws of 
ordinary courtesy. At all other times we need not be 
conscious of one another’s existence. I trust that you 
will see the necessity of avoiding any open demonstra- 
tions of hatrod, or even dislike. Let your feelings ba 
confined to yourself, Lady Chetwynde ; and do nat 
make them known to the servants, if you can possibly 
help it.” a 

Lord Chetwynde seemed to have ended ; for he rose 
and sauntered up to the portrait, whioh he regarded for 
some time with fixed attention, and appeared to lose him- 
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Self in his thonghts. During the remarks which he had 
Peen making Hilda had sat looking at the floor. Unable 
to encounter the stern gaze of the man whom she felt to 

@ her master, she had listened in silence, with downcast 
fyes. There was nothing for her to say. She therefore 
did the very best thing she could do under the circum. 
Stances—she gaid nothing, Nor did she say anything 
when he had ended. She saw him absorb himself in re- 
farding his own portrait, and apparently lose himself in 
4S recollections of the past. Of her he seemed to have 
NOW no consciousness. She sat looking at him, as his side 
ace was turned towards her, and his eyes fixed on the 
Picture. The noble profile, with its clear-cut features, 
Showed much of the expression of the face-—-an expression 
Which was stern, yet sad and softened—that face which, 
Just before, had been before her eyes frowning, wrathful, 
clothed with consuming terrors—a face upon which she 
Could not look, but which now was all mournful and 
Sorrowful. And now, as she gazed, the hard rigidity of 
ler beautiful features relaxed, the sharp glitter of her 
WT eyes died out, their stony lustre gave place to a soft 
ight, Which beamed upon him with wonder, with 
timi awe—with something which, in any other 
oman, would have looked like tenderness, She had not 
en prepared for one like this. In her former ideas of 
4m he had been this boy of the portrait, with his boyish 
ruthusiasm, and his warm innocent temperament. This 
Idea she had relinquished, and had known that he had 
changed during the years into the heroic soldier and the 
calm judge. She had tried to familiarise herself with 
this new idea, and had succeeded in doing so to a certain 
extent, But, after all, the reality had been too much for 
‘er. She had not been prepared for one like this, nor 
for such an effect as the sight of him had produced! At 

4s first interview he had overpowered her utterly, and 
She had sat dumb and motionless before him. All the 
“neering speeches which she had prepared in anticipation of 
the Meeting were useless. She found no place for them. 


ut there was one result to this interview which affected 


ter still more deeply than this discovery of his moral 
Superiority. The only great danger which she had 
‘lways feared had passed away. She no longer had that 
dread fear of discovery which hitherto had harassed her ; 

utin the place of this there suddenly arose another fear 
~~& fear which seemed as terrible as the other, which 
Garkened over her during the course of that scene till its 
ose and afterwards—such an evil as she never before 
could hare thought herself capable of dreading, yet one 
Which she had brought upon herself. 

What was that ? 


His contempt—his hate—his abhorrence—this was the | 


t ‘ng which now seemed so terrible to her. 
For in the course of that interview 


tad come over all her feelings. In spite of her later 


judgment about him, which she had expressed to Gualtier, | 
there had been in her mind a half contempt for the man _ 
whom she had once judged of by his picture only, and | 
mar- | 
That paragraph in the Indian paper had certainly | 
caused a great change to take place in her estimate of his | 


whom she recollected as the weak agent in a force 
riage. 


character ; but, in spite of this, the old contempt still 
remained, and she had reckoned upon finding beneath the 
mature man, brave thongh he was, a rude awakening. 
She awoke suddenly to the full reality, to find him a 
strong, stern, proua man, to whom her own strength 
was as weakness. While he uttered his grand maledic- 
tions against her he seemed to her like a god. He was 
a mighty being, to whom she looked up from thie depths 
of her soul, half in fear, half in adoration. In her weak- 
ness she admired his strength ; and in her wily and 
tortuous subtilty she worshipped this straightforward 
and upright gentleman, who scorned craft and cunning, 
and who had sat in stern judgment upon her, to make 
known to her his will. 

cr some time she sat looking at him as he stood, with 
her whole nature shaken by these new, these unparalleled 
emotions, till, finally, with a start, she came to herself, 
and, rising slowly, she glided out of the room. 

(To be continued.) 


A German Pandlado. 


Parr TY. 


Fi) OON after Anton was buried came 
ie Anton’s second cousin, Herr Bridma- 
cher, to see Caroline. The Herr 
Bridmacher owned a great farm of 
seven hundred acres near Starnberg. 
By this time all Anton’s friends, far 
and near, had heard of the faithful 
and beautiful Caroline, who had so 


Made Anton’s last month so comfortable. Herr Brid- 
acher offered her good wages and absolute control of the 
arm. Tt was the very life she most liked, and it offered 
on, €scape from Augsburg, the very air of which had 
Nie come insupportable to her. She accepted the offer im- 
ediately, and at the end of a week was walking by Herr 
"1dmacher’s side up the broad road of Brentonrede farm. 
f 1, my lady, my heart he go downin me when I see that 
oe The Herr Bridmacher he have been fool. He 
lave the same thing in the same field all his life, till the 
8round be no more good ; and he are so mean, he have on 
‘at seven hundred acre only seven servant ; he have four 
COos, three horse, and two pair oxen, and one are lame. 
nd the house, it be shame to see such house ; it let 
Water come in in many place; and the floor it go up, and 
80 down, like the cellar are all of hills, And I say 


to lim: ‘Jt are well for you, Herr Bridmacher, 
that J not see your fine farm before I come, 
But have my word given, and I go not 
back, I stay” Then he begin to make great compli- 


Ment to me, how he think I do all well. . But I say: 
~~ 4, thank you, I not wish to hear. You think to 


you have me told. 
etter L like, “Good night, Sir,’ So I go to my bed; but 


a sudden change | 


well administered the little farm, and . 


The sooner you go the: 
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sleep ; but I say to myself, ‘Caroline, if only that fool 
go away, here are splendid farm for you.’ So I am quite 
quiet. And in the morning, Herr Bridmacher he say : 
‘Good morning, good morning. I start to Italy to- 
morrow ;’ and I say, ‘I very glad to hear that. You 
stay two years, I hope.’ And when he go down the road 
{ stand at door, and I snap my two hands after he, and 
I say, ‘Long journey to you, my master.’ ” 

With short intervals of interruption and annoyance 
from Herr Bridmacher, Caroline had the management of 
Brentonrede farm for eleven years. At end of that time 
Brentonrede owned seventy-five cows, eight horses, eight 
pairs of oxen, twenty-four calves, and two hundred 
chickens. There were twenty-five workpeople—seven- 
teen men and eight women. The house was in perfect 
repair, and the place had more than doubled in value. 
Just before Caroline came to him the poor silly Herr 
Bridmacher had offered it for sale for sixty thousand 
gulden ; after she left him he sold it for one hundred and 
forty thousand gulden. 

It would be impossible to reproduce the Friulein’s 
graphic and picturesque story of her life during this time. 
She had no neighbours, but she was never lonely. Her 
whole soul was in her work. At three o’clock every 
morning she rose, and gave the labourers their first meal 
at four. Five times a-day they were fed, the Brenton- 
rede people ; at four in the morning, bread, soup, and 
potatoes ; at eight, bread and milk, or bread and beer : 
at eleven, knoedels,* with which they had either meat, 
pudding, or curds ; at four, bread and beer ; and at six or 
eight, bread and soup. 

One of her greatest tronbles in the outset was the reli- 
giousness of her workpeople : the number of Paternosters 
they insisted on saying every morning in the little chapel 
on the place. 

**Oh, my lady,” she said, “I wish you could see that 
chapel. Such a Mother Goddess never did 1 see in my 
life. She look so like fool, that when I go first in I make 
that I drop something on floor I cannot find, so I put my 
face close to floor, that they not see me laugh. Bué I 
make she all clean; and I make chapel all clean; and 
then I say to men: ‘ Very well; if you need pray four- 
teen Paternosters on week-day, you need pray fourteen 
Paternosters on Sunday. So many as you pray on week- 
day, it are my order that you pray on Sunday, if you 
work at Brentonrede.’? Then they grumble, and they tell 
the priest. They like not to take time that are their 
own time on Sunday to say fourteen Paternosters, 
but they like better to say Paternosters in 
my time than to dig in field. So the priest, he 
put on his big hat, and he come to door, and knock, 
knock ; and I go, and he say, ‘ Are you the Fraulein of 
Brentonrede ? And I say, ‘Yes, father, 1 are she.’ And 
then he begin to say, ‘Now, my daughter,’ with long 
face; and then he tell me that he are told I have 
pigs in the chapel, and that I will not let the people to 
pray. And I say, ‘Ono, that are not true.’ And I take 
he to chapel, and show how clean it are; and only I have 
in corner two big bottle of vitriol, which I have afraid to 
keep in house, because it are such danger ; and I tell him 
I think Holy Mother Goddess will be so good to keep it 
safe, that it blow not up the house. And he say that 
are no harm, but why do I not let the people to pray. 
And T tell him that I say not the people shall not pray. 
I say they shall pray fourteen Paternoster on Sunday, 
if they pray fourteen Paternoster on week-day, and since 
then they pray but one Paternoster on week-day, so 
that they take no time from their Sunday. And he 
scratch his head very hard, and know not what to say me 
to that ; and_then I give him good bottle wine and a 
cheese, and I say, ‘Now, Father, it cannot be in this 
world that we believe all what are telled. I do not 
believe what are telled of you, and do you not believe any 
more what are telled of me.” And he get so red in the 
face, for he know all peoples say his honsekeeper are wife 
to he; and so ‘he shake my hand, and he go away. And 


always Lhear after that he say, ‘The Friulein of Brenton- | 
rede she are good woman ; she are good Catholic.’ But - 
{ he know in his heart I laugh at he.” 


How she gloated over some of her harvest memories— 


of wonderful afternoons in which more loads of hay were | 


piled up in Brentonrede barns than had ever been known 
to be got in in one afternoon before. One particular 
wheat harvest, I remember, she mentioned. She had seen 
at noon that a heavy storm was coming up. Whole acres 
of wheat were lying cut, ready to be made up into 
sheaves. ‘Then I call all the men and women, and I 
say, ‘If all the wheat are in before dark, I give you one 
cask beer, and two cheese, and all bread you can eat, and 
a dance” J think not it could be; but I work with 


them myself, and I tie up with the straw till my hands | 
And the | 
wheat it are all'in, my lady, before nine o’clock—twenty- _ 


they bleed, oh so much ; but I nothing care. 


five waggon loads in one afternoon; and in all the 


country they tell it for one great story that it was done in 


Brentonrede.” oo 
, {Lhe Brentonrede farm soon became well known in ‘the 


Whole region about Starnberg. Herr Bridmacher’s friends 
used to make it a stopping-place in their drives; and the ° 


Friulein often entertained parties of them at tea or 
luncheon. She was very proud of doing the honours of 
Brentonrede; and to these parties, and to her two years 
of close intercourse with the invalid Anton, she owed a 
certain savoir faire, which, added to her native graceful- 
ness and quickness of comprehension, would prevent her 
ever being embarrassed, I think, in any situation. 

In the tenth year of her Brentonrede life came a burgo- 
master from a neighbouring town to ask her to marry 
him. By this time her love for Anton had taken the 
healthful shape of tender, regretful memory, which made 
no sorrow in her active, useful life, and set no barrier 
between her and other men. But her heart was wedded 
to Brentonrede farm. So, like a true diplomatist, she 
told Herr Bridmacher of this offer, and asked his advice. 

‘¢T know very well he not like that I leave farm. He 
know he cannot make farm by heself. I think he will 
marry me heself, to keep me for farm. Inot love ho. 


——— 


*Knoedels are dumplings made of flour, chopped herbs, and 
sometimes a little ham, They are the common food of farmers 


all night the wind he blow my windows 80 T cannot to | throughout Germany, 
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as ai tee lnepa te reine ns ies after my antes : But I 
: year, sometimes for two 

three year, and I think I like very we! is Wi 

stay on farm while he go.” gon ersih ws, BHU 

The Herr Bridmacher took the same vi i 
Caroline did. Of course he could not Pee ae 
farm; so he said he would marry her when he came 
back from Italy—from a year’s journey on which he was 
about starting. The burgomaster was sent away, and 
Caroline went contentedly on with her farming for another 
year. When Herr Bridmacher returned, and their mar- 
riage was again discussed, the question of settlements 
came up, and upon this they fell out. Caroline was 
firm in ber demand that Brentonrede should be settled 
on her and her children. 

“1 know very well, my lady, that all his people fine 
people. They think I am only poor work-girl who can 
make farm. Never I wish to go as his wife into one of 
their house. It are only for love of farm that I marr 
he ; if he die, and I not have farm, what I do then?” 

But Herr Bridmacher was equally firm. He would 
settle money on her, but not Brentonrede. Money 
Caroline would not have, even if it were enough to buy 
another farm. It was Brentonrede she loved, and she 
did not in the least love Herr Bridmacher. ‘I know all 
the time he are fool, and like mule, beside,” she said ; 
adding, with the gravest simplicity, ‘‘ But I know he have 
been for ten year the most time away from Brentonrede, 
and I think when I are his wife he like it not even so 
much than before.” 

So Caroline and Herr Bridmacher parted in great anger. 
With her savings she bought a little house in the suburbs 
of Munich. But the city air oppressed her. Her occu- 
pation was gone. At the end of a year she sold the 
house for two thousand gulden more than she gave for it, 
and bought another, farther out of the city, with a few 
acres of ground about it. Here she lived ‘as she had in 
Augsburg, keeping one servant, three cows, hens and 
chickens, and working all day in a vegetable and flower 
garden. 

‘*O my lady, it are like one picture, when I have work 
there one year. Not one inch in all my place but have a 
fine green leaf or flower growing on he; all peoples that 
drive by from Munich, they stop and they look and they 
look, and I are so proud when I hear them say, ‘It are 
all one woman that do this with her own hands,” 

One afternoon, as the Fraulein sat alone in her litile 
sunny parlour, there was a ring at the door. 

‘“‘I go and I see oh such nice Englishman. I have ho 
seen before, many times, stands to look in my garden. 
Ne are priest, I know by his dress—priest of your church, 
my lady. Then he say, ‘Do you live here alone?’ And 
I say, ‘Yes.’ And then he try to say more, but he 
cannot German speak, and I no English understand. So 
he laugh, and he say, ‘T come again with my wife. She 
can all say in German.’” 

The next day he came back with his wife, and 
the thing they had to say was no more nor less than to 
tell the Friulein they were coming to spend the summer 
in her house. Her face and the face of her garden had 
been such magnets to them, that their hearts were set on 
coming to live for six months where they could see both 
every day. 

‘“*T say, ‘But I know not how to do for high people. I 
cannot make that you have comfortable.’ But they say 
‘ We will you show all. We want little.? And so they come. 
They take my two rooms upstairs ; and they sit all day in 
my garden ; and the lady, she grow so fat, and she say 
she are never so happy in all her life as in my house ; 
and they are, now these seven years, my best friends in 
the world.” 

These best friends of the Friulein’s were an English 
clergyman and his wife ; and her acquaintance with them 
was one of the crises in her romantic life. Inthe autumn 
when it was necessary for them to go back to Munich, 
they persuaded her to sell her little farm (which was not 
so profitable.as pretty), and take part of a house in the 
city, and rent apartments. ‘She entered with many mis- 
givings on this untried experiment; but her shrewd, 
sagacious nature was as successful here as in remodelling 
Herr Bridmacher’s exhausted farm. She has lived in 
Munich for seven years. Her apartment has never, for 
one month, stood empty, and she is only waiting for the 
opportunity to add to it another whole floor. She has 
nearly paid for her furniture, which is all thoroughly 
good and satisfactory, and she says: ‘‘If 1 spare (save) 
very much and spend not on nothings, I think in six year 
Ihave enough money to-go live as [like in country, and 
have garden.” ‘She yearns for green fields, and the smell 
of the earth. Iam not-sure that the English clergyman 
did well to transplant ‘her within the city walls. 

As for Herr Bridmacher, he came to grief, ag might 
have ‘been predicted, soon after parting with Caroline. 
After several unsuccessful attempts to find some one to 
fill her place, he sold his farm for one hundred and forty 
thousand gulden, put most of the money into a com- 
mercial speculation and lost it. 

The good Caroline, hearing a short time ago that he 
was seen in Munich looking very shabby and out cat 
elbows, wrote asking him to come to her house. 

‘“‘Tcould not bear, my lady, to think that I 80 com- 
fortable in this nice house by the money he pay me, and 
he have not money enough to go like gentleman as he 
always go before ; and now I are old woman, I can ask to 
my house if I like.” ; 

But Herr Bridmacher was too proud to come. 


““He hate me. I hear from friend that know, that he 
hate me, oh, so much! He say I are reason for all -his 
trouble. But I think he are reason heself. Except.for 
he had been one mule, I are in his house to-day, and 
Brentonrede are worth three hundred thousand gulden, 
and he have six children to make that-he are no-more 
sorry.” 

Poor Herr Bridmacher ? From my heart I pity him, 
when I think what he has lost, But 1 have almost more 
resentment than pity, when I think that, but for his 
foolish} pride and obstinacy, my Fraulein would hava 
been to day the loving mother of children and_the.gra, 
glous Lady of Rrentonrede, Aare 


( Caneluded. } 
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REPORTS OF LECTURES, MEET- 
INGS, &c., FOR LADIES. 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON LECTURES. 
PROFESSOR HUXLIEY’S THIRD LECTURE, 


HE third of the South Kensington elementary series of 
T lectures to ladies was delivered by Professor Huxley on 
Wednesday morning last week, when, the weather being un- 
usually fine, the attendance of ladies was larger than it had 
been at any of the previous lectures, either in the elementary 
or advanced course. In continuing his observations on the 
subject of ‘Physiography,” Professor Huxley again turned 
the river Thames to account for the purpose of illustration. 
Starting with the general proposition that ‘‘ the Thames and 
its basin have not existed for ever as they now exist,” 
he proceeded to show how every year the rainfall 
washes or dissolves away part of the soil 
over which it flows, and carries it to sea ; 
and how the rain has thus given rise to 
the present form of the Thames basin, 
by which the course of the river is de- 
termined. The most natural supposition 
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Water gets into cracks and crevices of the earth in summer ; 
it gets frozen in winter, and its expansion in the shape of 
ice bursts the ground, breaks up the soil, and so exposes it 
the more readily to the action of the succeeding rains. Rocks 
are broken up in the same way by the action of the frost ; 
and remarkable illustrations of the results that ensue, in the 
way of pluvial denudation and in the formation of river 
basins, are to be found among the Alps and the Welsh 
mountains. This force is many times greater than any 
mechanical force that could be applied to produce the same 
results. Ice performs another important part in the process 
of denudation—namely, transport. Being, as already said, 
lighter than water is in its fluid state, it floats down the 
streams, bearing away with it burdens of stone and other 
loose bodies gathered from the margins. It also assists the 
water in the operation of ‘‘pushing.” The denudation is 
thus carried on in three ways—in the forms of dissolved 
matter, suspended matter, and pushed matter. 


is that the surface of the curve which the 


basin of the river occupies has, as it 


were, been moulded into its present shape = 


by a force from beneath. At first sight _—— 


there is a considerable show Z 


of evidence in favour of this 


supposition, but a closer ex: 


-—— 
= 


amination of the facts leads 


———— 


to a different conclusion— 


namely, that the present form 


of the Thames basin has been 


caused by the 


action of the 


rain, which 


again has been 


determined by 


the nature and 


arrangement of 
the beds of 


which the 


ground forming 
the river basin 


is composed. 
An examination 
of thoseelevated 
points at Hamp- 
stead and Syd- 
enham — the 
former 440(it. 
and the latter 


350ft. above the 
level of the sea 
—showed that 
part of the top 
is composed of 
beds of London 
clay and that 
these beds of 
clay do _ not 
follow the: con- 
tour of the 
basin, but lie 
in horizontal 
lines, in such 
a way as_ to 
prove that they 
have at one 
time been con- 
tinuous across 
the basin now 
occupied by the 
river. The enor- 
mous mass. of 
clay which must 
thus atone time 
have filled the 
basin of the 
Thames has 
been gradually 
borne away to 
the sea, leaving 
those two out- 
standing points 
at Hampstead 
and Sydenham 
as evidence of 
the former state 
of things. The 
affluents of the 
Thames, as_ the § lecturer 
pointed out, afford’ evidence 
in the same direction. The 
tops of Clapham and Wands- 
worth commons are each 
covered with a thick layer of gravel, 
which corresponds exactly in the two 
cases, and give evidence that the in- 
tervening valley has at one time been 
filled up in the same way as the valley 
of the Thames itself. Rain and river 
dissolve away chalk, rub down flint 
into gravel and sand, and wash clay 
into mud ; operations by which the 
secre proceeded to show how the 
en of the river has been brought 
be its present condition, and has come 
bee Besseut the local inequalities which 
en ar oeanite its surface. If you watch the effect of a heavy 
waneioee anne the water washes away soil and stones as it 
the "fares which ene level, you have an illustration of 
prsmnt form of ch Tact it AH as produced he 
way has converted the country into a seri y f ri ai inane 
Striking illustrations of the action of rain in this reapect, 
Professor Huxley observed, are to be trate vith it "Senta a, 
and more so in Switzerland, showin in vh t eat 
earth and stones may be carried aan b the * oe lant 
storms. This process 18 called Tetra ant dation ie a 
the case of the Thames it has to deal with mods es dn x 
and chalk. With regard to the chalk, Dusisecs f Hess 
pointed out that a larger quantity of matter jg sonatanile 
being carried off than is visible to the eye—namely aarthe 
shape of carbonate of lime in a state of solution. The process 
of denudation is greatly assisted by the frosts of winter 
Water, when frozen, occupies a larger space than it does when 
it is in a fluid state, and it is lighter according as it expands, 
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The lecturer further illustrated his subject by assuming for } 


the moment an inclined plane with a surface mathematically 
flat—which no natural surface is—and showing what would 
be the inevitable effects of rain falling upon it. The rain 
would immediately hasten off to find its lowest level, carry- 
ing portions of the surface along with it ; and in course of 
time, from the action of the rain, a river basin would be 
formed, with affluents. There is perhaps no part of the world 
where one may see these effects so strikingly evidenced as 
upon the higher ranges of the Alps, where they are not 
covered with vegetation. There, as the lecturer observed, the 
whole surface is worked out into a set of river basins, which 
have cleared their way, in some instances, even through the 
hardest rock. In short, Professor Huxley argued, there can 
be no doubt about the possibility of the process of pluvial 
denudation having brought about the present form of the 
Thames basin, and the circumstances all tend to show that it 
has actually been brought about by these means. The work 
which the Thames performs every year in the transport of 


material to the seais something enormous. ‘‘The Thames 
carries down to the sea not less than 14,000,000 cubic feet of 
solid material, either dissolved or as mud, every year ; at the 
present rate of denudation the whole basin would be 
washed down to the sea level in 1,000,000 years, and the 
surface of Britain would everywhere be washed down toa 
plain, level with the sea, in less than 5,000,000 years.” Of 
the 14,000,000 cubic feet of material carried down yearly by 
the Thames to the sea, about 12,000,000 consists of carbonate 
of lime—proceeding almost entirely from the chalk—the re- 
maining 2,000,000 having been extracted from the clay and 
the gravel. As to the length of time which it may have 
taken to scoop out the basin of the Thames, Professor Hux- 
ley suggested that some idea might be gathered from the 
fact that 2,000 years would not probably have made more 
than three inches of difference on the general elevation of the 
surface. — 


PROFESSOR GUTHRIE’S SECOND 
LECTURE. 


The second of the South Kensington 
lectures in the advanced course, on physics 
-—heat and light—-was delivered by Dr. 
Guthrie on the Friday morning, and was 
fairly attended. Continuing his observa- 
tions on heat, the first of the two branches 
of physics which he has chosen for illus- 
tration in his present series of lectures, 
Professor Guthrie proceeded 
to discuss still further the 
effects of heat in the expar- 
sion of metals, liquids, and 
gases. By exhibitinga vessel 
containing solidified paraffin 
he showed that that substance 
when in the 
frozen or solidi- 
fied state occu- 
pies less space 
than it does 
when in its fluid 
condition, being 
in the former 
state so much 
the denser than 
in the latter. 
This, he ob- 
served, is the 
case with all 
liquids, except- 
ing water. Hav- 
ing in his for- 
mer lecture 
given some il. 
lustrations of 
the force of heat 
as exhibited in 
the expansion of 
solids, he now 
afforded some 
further illustra- 
tions of that 
force by invert- 
ing the experi- 
ment, and show- 
ing the force 
which a heated 
solid exerts 
when it cools. 
This effect was 
very _ clearly 
shown by fixing 
a heated wire 
between two 
upright posts, 
and then plung- 
ing it in cold 
water, the re- 
sult being that 
the wire was 
snapped in two 
by the contrace 
tion. Hepointed 
out the great 
importance of 
these effects of 
expansion and 
contraction in 
structures built 
partly of ma- 
sonry and partly 
of metal — 
effects for which 
the builders have of course 
to make due _ allowance. 
Some of the effects of heat 
upon glass were also success- 
fully illustrated, to show that 
when glass is suddenly cooled 
the outer parts become rigidified 
sooner than the inner, which is held 
in astate of tension. The whole is 
so nicely balanced that the glass may 
be kept in that state for any length of 
time without fracture, but when a 
part of it is broken the whole falls 
to powder. Hence the necessity for 
annealing glass, or lowering its tempe- 
rature gradually, to take away tbo ex- 
treme brittleness which it shows in its 
unannealed condition. With regard 
to’ the force which liquids exert when freezing, and consequently 
expanding, that, as the lecturer observed, was familiar to all, 
from the bursting cf water pipes in the severe frosts of winter ; 
and he exhibited a number of very substantial tubes of iron or 
other metals which had been burst in that way. 

Another interesting effect of heat is of course that of pro- 
ducing an electric current. By simple experiments Professor 
Guthrie showed that if two bars of different metals be in 
contact at one end, and if that end be changed in temperature, 
a galvanic current passes along a wire connecting the other 
ends of the bars ; that this current moves in one or the oppo- 
site direction according as the point of contact is heated or 
cooled ; that this current (and therefore the heat which causes 
it) may be detected by its influence on a neighbouring mag- 
netic needle, which is turned out of its position one way or 
the other according as the current passes one way or the 
other above, or one way or the other below the needle ; and 
that from the degree of deflection of the needle one can mea- 
sure the strength of the current, and hence the degree of 
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change of temperature which caused that current. The north 
end of a magnetic needle placed under an electric current is 
deflected to the east when the current flows from north to 
South, and to the west when the current flows from south to 
north. When the needle is placed above the current the 
deflection is always the reverse of that observed when the 
needle is underneath. The action of a single wire through 
Which a current flows ray of course be augmented by forming 
the wire into coils. 

laving made some experiments illustrative of these phases 
of his subject, the lecturer described the thermopile, or 


ermomultiplier, a ‘‘ battery” formed of couples of metallic | 


ars of bismuth and antimony, and referred to the Réaumur, 
Centigrade (or Celsius), and Fahrenheit thermometers, to 
show the difference in their scales and how a given tempera- 
ture in one scale would stand in another. The expansion of 
Solids by heat, as the lecturer explained, is too small and too 
Irregular to be used for measuring temperature. Very high 
and very low temperature can only be roughly determined by 
any means. ‘The inequal expansion of solids (metal) 1s used 
In measuring temperature. ‘The expansion of gases through 
access of heat being great and uniform, the volume of a given 
quantity (mass or weight) of a gas is a delicate measure of 
temperature. But since a gas in a confined space cannot ex- 
Pand, and since in an open space it is exposed to the ever- 
Varying pressure of the atmosphere, which changes its 
plume, gas thermometers are of comparatively limited use. 
"Or most purposes the expansion and contraction of the liquids 
Mercury and alcohol are used for showing gain or loss of heat. 
Por the purpose of measuring temperature it is necessary in 
oe first place to get some fixed points, and these are to be 
ound in melting ice and in boiling water, the temperature 
nf both being constant. ‘The range of temperature between 
nese two is divided into 80 equal parts or degrees in the 
Pooumar, 100 in the Centigrade (or Celsius), and 180 in the 
threnheit thermometer. Of the changes produced on the 
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same quantity of Thames water will weigh 50z. more. The 
sea water has coe nee, a greater density and power of 
supporting other bodies than fresh water has. It may be in- 
teresting to inquire at a future stage where this saline matter 
in sea water in all parts of the world is obtained. The pre- 
sent series of lectures is not so much concerned with the com- 
position or chemical properties of the water as with its powers 
of denudation and transport. The fact of the sea water being 
salt does not prevent it from producing the same mechanical 
effects as fresh water, and therefore what a current or fall of 
fresh water can do may also be done by the sea water if it 
only takes the same shapes and the same velocity. Let us 
set the sea in motion. There are three different agencies by 
which this is effected. One is the tides, with the ebb and 
flow of which in the Thames or its estuary we are all familiar ; 
and the constant vibration to be seen in the estuary and along 
the coast line of the Thames is only an instance of a vast 
vibration of a similar character that is going on in all the 
waters of tho ocean around our island. The cause of 
these fluctuations will be noticed more particularly at a 
subsequent stage ; meantime it will be observed that this tide- 
Tiver, as if may be called, has upon the sea bottom effects 
similar to those produced by the action of the river itself in 
its basin. Secondly, the sez is set in motion by what are 
called currents, which differ from the tidal motions, although 
the latter may be regarded as currents also in a certain 
sense, By currents is meant those movements of masses of 
water which are produced by changes of temperature, and 
the lecturer gave a ready and effective illustration of the way 
in which these currents are caused at sea by conjuring up if 
not a tempest in a tea-cup, something like a tempest in a 
tumbler—showing how a piece of ice introduced into a 
tumbler of water of ordinary temperature produces on a small 
scale currents and counter-currents quite similar to the effects 
which changes of temperature in different quarters produce, 
on a vastly extended scale, in the ocean. Wherever there 
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and it is entirely to 
ds that the apparent 
A somewhat similar 
field of grain under 
were travelling for- 
are simply vibrating 
So with a moderate 
thrown into oscilla- 
not move in the 


reversed, rising or fallin 
this oscillation. upwards eadtiee ees 
rotating outwards of the ripples is due 
deception takes place in the waving of a 
a breeze, when it seems as if the grain 
ward, whereas the heads of the grain 
upwards and downwards with the wind. 
breeze acting upon the sea ; the surface is 
nee abut ae weet nevertheless, does 
irection of the wind in the slightest de 
when the violence of the ua is nee ee 
to tear off the surface and drive it along. Even when it Bib; 7 
a gale the great mass of the water does not move frearte 
it 1s only the surface that moves in any great degree. There 
is nothing more terrible looking than a great wave apparent] 
coming down upon you, but if you top the wave it is not ae 
any means so formidable. No wave, the lecturer believes 
has ever yet been made out the height of which, from the 
crest to the base, was more than 40ft. Even in the case of 
such a wave as that, the great bulk of the water is simply 
moving in a long ellipse upwards and downwards. The water 
at the top, exposed to the full violence of the gale, is carried 
off ; the superficial parts have a certain movement in the same 
direction, and the consequence is that when they reach the 
crest of the wave they do not immediately go down the oppo- 
site slope, but continue their former direction till they fall 
over. Hence the danger to a ship when caught in that posi- . 
tion, The motion of the largest waves is almost imperceptible 
at a depth of 300 fathoms, and with regard to denudation, the 
action of ordinary waves must be insignificant at a third of 
free Gepeh ; ae pee acts upon the land as a sort of rotating 
3 and tends to cut i 
eee tends it down to a depth of 100 fathoms 
Other things being alike, the indentations a 
a coast depend upon the nature of the serait oe Suen aie 
coast is composed—the rock of the headlands being usually 
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thermometer by the application of different degrees of heat or 
Cold the lecturer gave some beautiful illustrations, throwing 
the tube and scale on canvas by means of the electric light, 
and explaining cause and effect as the experiments proceeded. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S FOURTH LECTURE, 


Professor Huxley delivered the fourth of his series of lec- 
Ures in the elementary course on Saturday morning, when his 
Class numbered upwards of 200 ladies. Having in his pre- 
Vious lectures, as we have seen, physicgraphically described 
€ rise and progress, so to speak, of the Thames and its basin 
under the action of rain and pluvial denudation, he now pro- 
Ceeded to illustrate his subject still further by showing the 
effects both of pluvial and of marine denudation in the river’s 
Sstuary, along the sea shore, and outwards into the depths of 
€ ocean. ‘The basin of the Thames is bounded not only by 
an estuary but by a coast line; we have, therefore, the lec- 
turer observed, now to consider what this great mass of sea 
Water is doing, and whether it is conducting any operations of 
€ nature of those we have scen effected by the fresh water 

o. 4and ; because, just as the shape of the general surface of 
he basin is the result of the operation of the fresh water, so 
ere is reason to suspect that the shape of the coast 1s in like 
Manner the result of the operation of this larger mass of water 
acting upon that coast. 
e sea water is very different in some respects from that 

of the river, It contains a greater proportion of saline matter. 
very 1,000Ib. of Brighton sea water contains about 271b of 
Common galt and Slb. of other solid matters, making 351b. in 
all, so that if a certain measure of pure fresh water weighs 
1,0001b. the same quantity of Brighton sea water will weigh 
1,0351b, Again, 1,000lb. of the water of the Thames at 
Wickenham contains only a little more than 50oz. of solid 
Matter, the greater part of which is carbonate of lime ; and if 
{certain measure of pure fresh water weighs 1,0001b., the 


exist moving waters to form a current they will act in the 
same way as a river, and consequently these currents also play 
an important part in the work of denudation and transport. 
Finally, the sea is set in motion by a third agency, more im- 
portant than the other two in its effect as a denuding force, 
and that is the wind, which is! simply a current in the air 
created by change of temperature in different quarters in the 
same way as a current in the water. 

Having described this commotion in the air called wind as 
an attempt on the part of the air to attain an equilibrium of 
temperature, Professor Huxley proceeded to examine its 
effects upon the surface of the sea, and the operations of the 
sea under the combined effects of tides, currents, and winds 
in denuding or wearing down the land. If the current of 
air, or the wind, were to take a course precisely parallel to 
the surface of the water, and if the latter were mathemati- 
cally flat, the one would simply glide over the other. But 
from a variety of causes such is not the case. There is a sort 
of mechanical adhesion between the air and the surface of the 
water. Laying hold of or coming into contact with the sur- 
face of the water, the enrrent of air acts as a depressing or 
moving agent upon it, having ile same effect as if one were to 
push a part of the surface of the water with one’s hand. In 
this respect, however, the appearance which the surface of the 
sea presents under the action of the wind is somewhat decep- 
tive. The same deception occurs when you throw a stone 
into calm water. It seems as if a series of circular ripples 
were moving outwards from the spot where the stone has 
fallen. But in reality such is not the case. The surface 
water does not move out at all. The falling of the stone 
causes a depression of the water under it. It acquires a 
certain amount of motion, and it communicates that 
motion to the water on each side of it. A _ little 
wave is thrown up, and the water next to it is corre- 
spondingly depressed. In the same way are formed a series 
of little waves and intervening depressions; these become 


harder than that of the indentations. Cliffs and. beaches 
shingle and sand, are the results ofjmarine denudation, accom. 
panied or not by pluvial denudation. Supposing rain and 
rivers to have reduced all the land of Great Britain to the sea 
level, marine denudation would gradually plane down what 
was left, until, in place of the land, there would, in accord. 
ance with what has already been said, be sea 100 fathoms 
deep. The materials thus worn down into fine sand would 
be carried away by tides and currents into deeper parts of 
the sea. In describing the process by which this mari 
denudation is brought about, first by the impinging of the 
waves against the shore, and afterwards by the bee d 
wearing of the stones thus torn down, the lecturer he oA 
how great must be the mechanical force exerted in th fir t 
instance aeuiney the cliffs on coasts where a ar 
sometimes equal to two or three tons’ wej y 
graphic account of the work of destruction a raenese hee 
pieces of rock have once fallen into the hands of the tempest 
When the sea strikes with this great mechanical force aeninet 
the coast it breaks and crushes it ; having once got the pieces 
down, it knocks them against each other, making use of themas 
so many sledge ham f se ear i 
i ys 1s mers for further destruction ; and you will 
mae iced that peculiar rattling, which also implies de- 
cae en among the pebbles of the beach—the pebbles have 
struck together and are Screaming for loss of substance. 


storm wave is 


PROFESSOR GUTHRIE’S THIRD LECTURE. — 

On Tuesday morning Professor Guthrie delivered the third 
of his series of lectures on physics—heat and light. The 
passage of heat from point to point of space—or propagation 
of heat, as it is called—may, the lecturer observed, be aptly 
enough compared to the transmission of intelligence in a 
crowd. Imagine that there are ina crowd two men, one of 
Whom wishes to convey intelligence to the other. There 
are two or three ways in which this may be done and 
is done, In the first place, he may communicate 
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the intelligence to others, who will carry it onwards ; 
secondly, he may make his way through the crowd 
and carry his intentions with him; or, finally, he may 
be able to raise his voice so much as to shout the intelligence 
to the other. These ways of communicating intelligence find 
their exact parallels in the communication of heat. In the 
first place, if you take a red-hot body—say a ball—you may 
move it from one end of a table to the other, and, though it 
may cool a little in its passage, a great quantity of the heat 
will be carried along with it, just as the news is carried 
by the man who walks through the crowd. Secondly, if you 
put one end of a poker to the fire, the heat will gradually 
travel from that to the other end, just _as the news, when it 
was whispered through the crowd. Tinally, heat is com- 
municated from one object to another when they are placed 
scme distance apart ; a rod of iron will receive heat in that 
way from the heated ball, just as the man_ acquires intelli- 
gence by hearing the voice. In the first instance, there is 
conduction of heat. In the second place, when the heated 
body itself moves, connexion of heat takes place. Thirdly, 
the analogue of the shouting is radiation, when the heat is 
thrown off without motion. All of these can be easily illus- 
trated with a needle and a candle. If the point of a needle be 
held in the flame of a candle the other end gradually becomes 
too hot to be held—this is an example of conduction. If the 
hot needle be moved from the flame it carries its heat with it 
—this is an instance of connexion. If the finger be held near 
to the side of the candle flame, heat is felt—this is.an instance 
of radiation. 

The lecturer then proceeded to show how heat passes in 
each of these three ways through the three different forms of 
matter—solid, liquid, and gaseous. Metals are distinguished 
among solids for their good conducting power. Amongst 
metals the order of conducting power for heat is the same as 
that for electricity. Silver is the best conductor for both 
forces. Among non-metallic liquids water is the best con- 
ductor for heat, and those bodies which resemble water in 
constitution are pre-eminent as conductors. Gases are bad 
conductors of heat. Professor Guthrie then gave illustrations 
of the comparative conducting powers of these different forms 
of matter hy means of the galvanometer, connected with the 
thermomult'plier ; and in speaking of gases he alluded to 
those gases known in coal mines as ftire-damp and after-damp. 
He explained in detail and with some illustrations the 
construction of the safety or Davy lamp used by miners to 
prevent explosions from the contact of the flame with the fire- 
damp, and noticed the curious fact, which has never been 
satisfactorily accounted for, that fire-damp cannot be sct on 
fire by the sparks from a flint and steel—a circumstance 
which led to the lighting of mines partially by means of a 
series of sparks, made continuous by the turning of a wheel. 

In describing the specific thermal resistance of various sub- 
stances, the lecturer noticed another curious fact in connection 
with the substance known as asbestos, the thermal resistance 
of which is so great, or its conducting power so small, that 
by placing a little of it on the hand one, may hold a red-hot 
ball without the least danger of being burnt. Sand also, 
containing a large quantity of air, illustrates to some extent 
the same peculiarity ; and we are told that in some sieges— 
such as that of Gibraltar—red-hot cannon balls were wheeled 
for long distances in barrels, in which a little sand was strewn 
to prevent them from burning the wood. With regard to the 
gases, one at least seems to have a conducting power, namely, 
hydrogen, which has been proved to have a greater conduct- 
ing power than air, It has a greater cooling power than air, 
and various theories have been set up to account for this 
peculiar property, but the question is not regarded as having 
yet been satisfactorily answered. With regard to the small 
conductin, wer which gases have for heat, there are 
familiar illustrations of it in ordinary life. In cold weather 
you put your hand upon a piece of wood and a piece of iron, 
and you feel the iron colder than the wood, but according to 
the thermometer they are really both of the same tempe- 
rature. The reason why the iron feels colder is because it is 
a better conductor than wood, containing a less quantity of 


Jn considering the second way in which heat can travel, 
namely, by connection, Professor Guthrie gave some striking 
illustrations by means of the electric light, and throwing the 
objects of attention, greatly magnified, upon canvas. The 
currents and locomotion produced by introducing hot into 
cold water, and vice versd were exhibited very clearly, and 
suggested some allusion to ocean currents and the great Gulf 
Stream, due to similar causes. The sun playing upon the 
earth at the equator heats it, the earth heats the water, and 
hence the currents, which in the sea, as in the air, are 
determined ia their course by circumstances which did not 
fall within the scope of the present lecture, 
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XITI.—THE HARVEST FIELD. 


THERE are few prettier sights than a genuine English harvest- 
field, and perhaps none that have possessed a greater charm 
for the poet and the painter. Then, too, what grand sub- 
jects, as it has been well said by a popular writer, do these 
harvest-fields, mellowed by the setting suns of departed 
centuries, bring before a picture-loving eye! Abraham among 
his reapers; Isaac musing in the fields at eventide ; Jacob 
labouring to win Rachel ; Joseph and the great granaries of 
Egypt; Ruth 
‘* Standing in tears among the alien corn ;” 


with the harvests of Palestine, amid which the’Saviour walked 
by-the side of his disciples, Again, who does not remember 
Tennyson’s picture of a harvest-field, and the glowing de- 
scriptions of almost every modern popular poet ; nor need we 
be sur d : : 
oa fully a haat it goad nay sr apeed such parca! eb 
ood reaper handles his sickle, and clutches the 
for tha’ band ee the whole armful is down and ready 
©) . ere are rich morsels of colour, also, about 
a cornfield wae’ the reapers are at work. The handkerchiefs 
which they nt Tound their foreheads, to keep off the sun— 
the wae Or net  aeleeye making spots of light amid 
the yello vie Sieaners in costumes of every hue, blue, 
red, and grey, stooping or Standing here and thers, near the 
overhanging trees in the hedgerows—make such a diversity of 
colour as pleases the eye, while the great blue heaven spans 
the whole, and a few loose silver clouds float gently over the 
“scene, What great aes wea reapers soon make in 
the standing corn ! ait an Aour ago, where the eye dwelt 
on a broad harrow of upstanding corn, there is now a a6 road 
of stubble, where trails of the ground-convolvulus may be seen 
and the cyanus of every ne phe the peers call 
corn flowers. Pretty is it, too, to see the little children 
gleaning, each with a rough bag or pocket before it, and a 
pair of old scissors dangling by its side, to cut off the straw, 
for only the ears are to be placed in the gleaner’s bag ; while 
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yonder is the large poke, under the hedgo, into which the 
mother empties the tiny glean bags, and beneath which she 
will bend on her homeward journey—full, with the little ones 
trotting by her side. 


XIV.—THE SLIDE. 


The picture represented in our illustration has been painted 
by M. Edouard Girardet, and was one of conspicuous attraction 
in the exhibition of the Paris Salon a few years ago. The 
artist has admirably portrayed the delight of the children en- 
gaged in the animated diversion to which the frost has tempted 
them. One can almost imagine one hears their joyous shout- 
ing and laughter. ‘The little party in the improvised sledge 
is excellent. Nothing can be more true tonature than the ex- 
pression of the boy in front, who is dashing on triumphantly, 
whilst he good-naturedly laughs at his less skilful companion 
lying prostrate on the ground. It is, however, consolatory to 
perceive that the accident is not likely to be attended by any 
result more serious than a little discomfiture. 


Theatres and Amusements, 


Royau ITALtAN OPERA, Covrnt-GARDEN.—This (Saturday) Evening, 
Semiramice. Monday, Il Trovatore. Tuesday, La Traviata. Thurs- 
day, Il Flauto Magico. Friday, Faust. Eight. 

Drury-LaNe.—Phobus's Fix—(At a Quarter to Kight) Amy Robsart— 
A Domestic Hercules. Seven. 

HaYMARKET.—Lodgings for Single Gentlemen—(At Eight) The Palace of 
Truth—Uncle’s Will—My Husband’s Ghost. Seven. 

AveEcpul.—The Flowers of the Forest—Twice Killed. Seven. 

Pruvcess’s.—Handy Andy—(At a Quarter to Hight) The Pretty Girls of 
Stilberg. Seven. 

Garety.—The Happy Village—(At a Quarter-past Hight) Fra Diavola— 
Trombaleazar. Seven. 

New Quvueen’s.—Aunt Charlotte’s Maid. Saturday and Monday (at a 
Quarter-past Eight) Othello. Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays, A Midsuminer Night’s Dream. Seven. 

Otympic.—Poppletcn’s Predicaments—Nell—Paul and Virginia. Seven. 

Sr. James’s.—To Oblige Benson—(At Eight) Fernande—Christmas Eve. 
Seven. 

Srranp.—On and Off—Living at Ease—The Idle ’Prentice. Seven. 

Prince oF WALES’s.—Queen Stork—(At Eight) Ours—Locked in. Half- 
past Seven. 

Giopr.—Board and Residence—(At a Quarter to Eight) Ecarte—The 
Three Roses—Taming the Shrew. Seven. 

Hortgporn.—The Married Bachelor—(At a Quarter to Eight) The Odds— 
Turn Him Ont. Seven: 

New Royartry.—Wealth—(At Half-past Nine) Whittington Junior and 
his Sensation Cat—The Rendezvous. Half-past Seven. 

VAUDEVILLE.—Chiselling—(At a Quarter to Eight) Two Roses — (At 
Ten) Elizabeth. Seven. 

Opera ComiIQuE.—French Plays. Eight. 

New Nationat STANDARD.—The Vicar of Wakefield—Estella—A Chapter 
of Accidents. Seven. 

Royat AMPHITHEATRE AND Crrcus.—Equestrian Performances, Gymnas- 
tic Exercises, Performing Elephant, &c. Seven. Morning Per- 
formances every Wednesday and Saturday. 

CrystaL Patace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

Sr. JAmes’s Haru, Piccaps1Ly.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Hight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Hight. 

PoLyTecuNnic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Mapamu Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


Nov. 27. Sunpay.—Advent Sunday. 
28. Monday.—Clock after sun llmin. 51 secs. 
29. Tuesday.—First quarter moon 10,33 P.M. 
30. Wednesday.—Sun sets 3.53 P.M. 
Dec. 1. Thursday.—Princess of Wales born, 1844. 
2. Friday.—Sun rises 7.47 a.m. 
3. Saturday.—Twenty-eight days to end of year. 
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PAPER PATTERNS AND DRESS MODELS. 


To meet the wishes of numerous subscribers who make up their own 
materials, we have made arrangements by which we are now enabled to 
supply life-size paper models, fully trimmed, of any of the Fashion Illus- 
trations that appear in this paper. For prices see recent numbers. 


** Our next portrait will be thut of the Empress of Russia. In 
our next number a new Drawing-room Song and Music will also 
be given, with Illustrations of the Newest Bonnets and Indoor 
Dresses. 


0.K.—Marquise puffs are made of reversed boxpleats. 

Romero anp JuLiet.—The expense of learning oil-painting 
depends so much on the capacity of both pupil and teacher 
that it is impossible to estimate the cost.—We know of no 
remedy but practice against giddiness in waltzing. 

A Constant ReapEerR.—Get fourteen yards of silk three- 
quarters wide for your trained dress. Trim with ruffles 
of the same and velvet. 

A New Svusscriser.—Your poplin and empress cloth skirt, 
with black over garments, will do very well. It would be 
a difficult matter for us to dictate your winter wardrobe to 
you, and an easy one for you to make your own selection if 
you read our fashion articles carefully. The house you 
mention is a retail establishment, and will furnish you with 
everything you need except shoes. 

EvizabeTu.—The fact that you have refused a gentleman’s 
hand certainly does not absolve you from the ordinary 
social attentions which you would pay him under other cir- 
cumstances, unless you have wholly broken off his acquaint- 
ance, 

Awnon.——There is nothing more dangerous and indecorous than 
correspondence with gentlemen who are strangers to you ; 
aud if you contemplate any such thing we beg you to 
abandon it at once ; for many young girls date their moral 
and social ruin to the matrimonial advertisements that 
appear in the papers. The authors of such advertisements 
may generally be set down as fools or rogues, and what 
lady could wish to be united with cither class? 

JENNIE D.—We cannot tell what you can do without seeing 
your writings ; but experience teaches us that in nine cases 
out of ten the first works of young writers are crude and 
defective, and that it is only by jong and patient effort that 
they attain the art of pleasing and instructing the public. 
What would you think of attempting to practise medicine 
or law without studying it at all, just because it seemed to 
you a pleasant and easy means of earning a livelihood? 
Yet this is the view that a great many seem to take of lite- 
rature, which is a profession that requires as much careful 
studying and experience as law or theology. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1870. 


TO more candidates can now be nominated for the 
ik London School Board, the elections for which 
take place on Tuesday next. The three ladies wlio 
have tendered their services, and to whom we have 
already referred—Miss Garrett. Miss Davies, and Mrs 
Grey—have been actively preferring their claims, and 
they have received so large a measure of support 
that it is thought more than possible they may carry 
the day. Miss Davies, whose name will be known to 
our readers in connection with the higher education of 
girls, is very unlike, in every respect, what the public 
are only too apt to imagine a lady to be who appears 
on platforms and addresses large assemblies. Though 
a hard and devoted worker in the educational 
cause, she has never sought to obtrude her name 
before the public with that hankering after notoriety 
—that pufling herself through the papers—that un- 
happily distinguishes more than one would-be social 
reformer of the fair sex—but throughout the whole of 
her career (which we have watched rather closely) she 
has never seemed to forget that she is a lady. Miss 
Davies held a meeting on Friday at Greenwich, at 
which she was supported by Mr. T. Hughes, M.P., and 
Miss Garrett, M.D., and also, through the agency of a 
letter, by John Stuart Mill. Mr. Hughes, in his 
address, said it would be a perfect farce to elect a 
board to carry out the Elementary iducation Act 
unless they could succeed in putting some women upon 
it. In Philadelphia there were no less than 1,500 
persons engaged in education, of whom only fifty 
were of the male sex. As an evidence that Miss 
Davies was peculiarly qualified for a seat on the Board, 
he further stated that she was principally instrumental 
in opening the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina. 
tion to Girls, and in the establishment of the college 
for girls at Hitchin. On Saturday Miss Davies held 
another meeting at Blackheath, with Mr. William 
Lockyer in the chair. There was a large attendance 
of ladies, and letters were received from Dean Alford, 
and the Rev. Dr. Raleigh, of Islington, regretting their 
inability to attend, and approvmg her candidature. 
Mr. Roby (Secretary of the Endowed Commission) and 
the Rev. E. Abbott, Head Master of the City of London 
School, alsosupported Miss Davies. Of Mrs. Grey’s move- 
ments we have heard little since our last report, but 
Miss Garrett has been equally busy with Miss Davies. 
On Saturday, at the Eyre Arms Tavern, St. John’s 
Wood, Lord Clarence Paget presided at a meeting 
held to consider her claims as a candidate for the 
Marylebone district, and said he was convinced that it 
would be of the very highest advantage to the School 
Board of London that that lady should be one of its 
members. The Rev. A. Stopford Brooke also ad- 
dressed the meeting in support of Miss Garrett’s can- 
didature, and at great length combatted the arguments 
which he had met with in his canvass against her 
assuming such a position. In substance, however, the 
real and almost the sole objection was “ because she 
was a woman.” Miss Garrett, after stating that she 
was in favour of the Bible being read and explained 
in schools, and that she was opposed to free schools, 
said that, although in favour of compulsion, she de 
sired that the greatest care should be shown in ex- 
ercising it. A resolution approving Miss Garrett as a 
candidate, and pledging the meeting to support her, 
was carried by an overwhelming majority, 


That terrible scourge of large citics, scarlet-fever, 
has been forcing itself into alarming prominence lately 
in London, and the subject of limitation and preven- 
tion has occupied the medical journals, and not, it is 
to be hoped, without some tangible results. In our 
numbers for November 13 and 20 of last year, it 
may be remembered, we clearly indicated the most 
trustworthy precautions against scarlet-fever, and 
pointed out the way the scourge is often propagated, 
by the very means employed against it—namely, the 
washing of the bed-linen, patients’ clothes, &c. Heat 
is doubtless the surest and best of all destructive 
agents against the poison, but, as we pointed out, 
much harm may be done by playing with heat. For 
example, to take the infected clothes of a per" 
son suffering from scarlet-fever, place them i 


mere hot water, and then boil them is, per- 
haps, the quickest of all ways for diffusing 
the poison and spreading the malady. The re 


verse however is the case, if the clothes be érans- 
Jerred direct to quick boiling water, instantly covered 
up, and the temperature be well sustained. These 
remarks haye received startling corroboration within 
the last few days, and the facts are so important that 
we cannot but direct the attention of our readers t? 
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them. The Lancet has just received a communication 
from Dr. Heslop, physician to the Queen’s and Chil- 
dren’s Hospitals, Birmingham, in which the diffusion 
of scarlet-fever through the agency of the laundress is 
made painfully evident. It appears that at the be- 
ginning of the present year the in-patient department 
of the hospital was removed to a new and more suit- 
able locality. This division contains wards for con- 
tagious and non-contagious maladies, precautions being 
taken for the isolation of the patients in the former. 
While the infusion of scarlatina had been exceedingly 
rare among the ordinary medical and surgical patients 
in the old building, it was found to be anything but rare 
in the newly-inhabited one. Ten cases of scarlatina oc- 
curred in the general wards in a little more than two 
months. This led to very minute inquiry on the part of 
the medical staff. For the many years during which the 
old building was occupied the patients’ clothes had 
always been washed outside the establishment by two 
s»parate laundresses—one taking the infected, and the 
other the ordinary linen. At the new institution all 
the linen was washed in the hospital laundry; but 
that from the infectious cases was, first of all, removed 
to a garden, and steeped in a solution of Condy’s fluid 
before being taken to the laundry. The linen from 
the two classes of patients was not mingled: together ; 
each was washed on separate days, but in the same 
room and by the same persons; in fact, the clean 
linen of the ordinary patients was being folded and 
mangled, and otherwise “got up,” at the time that 
the other was undergoing the process of washing. The 
medical officers suggested that the plan followed at the 
older institution should be adopted in the new ; and 
the linen used by contagious cases was sent to a 
laundress outside the hospital altogether, who took in 
no other washing. This order took effect on the 28th 
September. From that date to the present time no 
case of scarlet-fever has occurred in the wards. 


Apropos of this subject it is worthy of remark that 
Mr. Knox, who presides at the Marlborough Police- 
office, has just read a most severe ]esson to those who, 
notwithstanding the legal penalties attached to such 
criminal carelessness or avariciousness, do not scruple 
to scatter the germs of infectious diseases broadcast. 
In the present case the sentence may appear severe, 
but then it must be remembered the accused did not 
act in mere ignorance—she had been specially told to 
destroy the article, and from the calling which she 
followed must have known how greatly she was im- 
perilling the lives of others ky her contrary acti. It 
appears that the pillow used for a child who died of 
small-pox was wilfully sold to a marine storekeeper 
by this nurse, to whom it had been given with Xess 
sastructions to destroy it. Very fortunately, 1t was 
traced by the sanitary inspector, who seems to have 
displayed commendable activity, and a prosecution 
was instituted under the provisions of the Sanitary 
Act, which, as our readers are doubtless aware, imposes 
a penalty of 5. for the exposure of infectious articles 
or persons suffering from or likely to act as carriers of 
contagious disease. The result of the prosecution in 
this case was, however, not a mere fine, but a month’s 
imprisonment, the magistrate considering the act of 
the nurse specially flagrant. After this, we ought to 
hear legs of that culpable carelessness in such matters 
which often distinguishes the poor; and the lesson 
should also come home to thatmore respectable and edu- 
cated class who sometimes show a negligence as dan- 
gerous and not less criminal, by sending children and 
clothing from contagious!y infected rooms and houses 
into public places and conveyances ; and by carelessly 
sending infected linen to the wash. Scarlet-fever, 
small-pox, and other infectious diseases have been 
making sad havoc this season throughout England, and 
should not be allowed to be further propagated by 
eupidity or negligence. 


The matrimonial advertising system that has been 
gaining rather disagreeable prominence of late in 
various daily and weekly papers that do not scruple at 
trifles where the pocket is concerned, and on which 
we have felt it our duty to comment rather seriously 
from time.to time, is not after all so peculiarly a British 
institution as some might suppose. The Germans have 
long been in the habit of using this somewhat uncertain 
Yoad to connubial bliss, and when they do resort to 
the newspapers for this purpose, they do so with a 
solemnity and seriousness, not unmixed with softer 
touches, ‘such as befit the philosophic and sentimental 
nation. Here is a specimen from a very widely-cir- 
culated journal in the Rhenish provinces of Prussia :— 

The true female friend of a Catholic lady who, from family 
Circumstances, has remained unmarried up to her thirty-sixth 
year, calls attention to the lady in question. She combines 


With a handsome and youthful personal appearance strong and 

looming health, and an admirably cultivated mind and heart. 
She belongs to a very good family, and possesses, besides, a 
Capital of 15,000 thalers. For the moment she is without 
Opportunities of forming for herself a suitable acquaintance. 
Gentlemen of answerable age and character, possessed of 
Secured means of existence, great solidity, and high con- 
sideration, are therefore invited to offer their hands, in 
reliance on the prospect of a happy union. Belonging to 
the Catholic confession is much wished for; but is not made 
4 condition. Photograph indispensable. 


The calling in a third party—a “true female friend” 
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—as a solicitor on behalf of the bashful applicant, and 
a voucher for her qualifications, is a refinement to 
which fair British advertisers do not seem yet to have 
attained, 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY'S LIBRARY. 


Brooks’s (S.) Sooner or Later, two vols. in one, 8vo., %s, 6d; cloth. 
Coles’s Which is the Heroiné? three vols. cr. Svo, 31s. 6d. cloth: 
Cousen’s (Mrs.) From One Side to the Other, royal 8vo, 2s. 6d, "boards. 
Ruth and Rose, a Story for School Girls, by E. R., er. &vo, 28, 6d. 
Smart’s Bitter is the Rind, three vols, cr. Svo, 31s. 6d. cloth. 
Whitney’s We Girls, a Home Story, 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Use aes the Brana. 
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THE THEATRES, 

Princess's. Tauatre.—The Hibernian drama seems to 
have struck firm root in Oxford-strect, where the favourite 
old comedy of Handy Andy was performed on Monday 
night in a very effective style. This pleasant little play, 
founded upon*Mr. Lover’s novel of the same name, is dé- 
voted almost exchisively to the practical exposition of the 
‘‘bulls” and blunders of an’ Tvish serving-man, the 
ridicule fairly due to whose preposterous proceedings is 
rapidly converted into reverence and admiration when it 
is discovered that he has succeeded to a title and a fine 
fortune. 


Sr. James’s Tuuatre. — Anticipating Christmas-time 
by a full month, the vivacious manageress, of this theatre 
on Monday night produced a rollicking little farce of the 
Box and Cox type, under the not too informing title of 
Christmas Eve. The donnée of this boisterous piece of 
eccentricity has been derived from a laughable pochade by 
Messrs. Varin and Labiche, in which, twelve or fourteen. 
years ago, Levassor, Ravel, and Octave used to convulse 
their audiences at the Palais Royal. A more favourable 

1edium for. the overflowing humour of Mr. Lionel Brough 
could hardly have been devised. , 


IxcrumM THEATRE.—This theatre has been taken by 


the Italian Opera Buffa Company (Limited) for a series 


of performances, it being considered that the large num- 
ber of artistes of celebrity thrown out of engagements by. 
the war on the Continent offers an opportunity for pro- 
ducing opera buffa in a style hitherto unequalled in this 
country. 


QuUEEN’s THEATRE.—The manager of this house has 
judiciously resolved to diversify his programme by the 
occasional production of tragedy as well as comedy. Itis 
accordingly arranged that a tragic play shall be repre- 
sented on Mondays and Saturdays, the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream retaining its place in the bill on the other evenings 
of the week. Othello has been decided on, Mr. Phelps 
appearing as the Moor. 

HayMARKE?T THEATRE.—If public taste, vitiated by long 
indulgence in sensationalism, realism, and burlesque, is 
to be won back to a healthier appetite and a relish for 
daintier fare, the miracle is, according to appearances, 
destined to be accomplished by Mr. Gilbert. That a 
writer should, in the-present condition of the stage, pro- 
duce a comedy in blank verse which is palatable to an 
English audience may surely be reckoned among the 
most remarkable of dramatic incidents. The Princess, 
however, paved the way for The Palace of Truth, the idea 
of which was suggested to Mr. Gilbert by a story of Mdme, 
de Genlis. In any artificial and cultivated society, and, 
in fact, in any society at all, the question how would the 
world proceed if every one, through compulsion or other- 
wise, spoke exactly what he felt dnd thought, is almost 
sure to present itself. Stories, accordingly, not very dis- 
similar from that dramatised by Mr. Gilbert are common 
in most languages, and the idea which underlies it is of 
frequent occurrence in dramatic literature. The use, 
however, which Mr. Gilbert has made of the story is very 
novel and effective. 


Otymprc THEATRE.—Mr. Andrew Halliday has a special 
aptitude for a task of uncommon difliculty—the transfor- 
mation of a novel into a play. If his stage version of 
“The Old Curiosity Shop,” which was produced at this 
theatre on Saturday evening, is not quite so effective 
in representation as either Amy Rubsat or Little 
Emly, the fact must be ascribed to no inferior 
skill in the adaptation, but rather to the simple 
circumstance that the story upon which the pre- 
sent piece is founded is by no means so dramatic in its 
structure as either Kenilworth or David Copperfield. In 
altering the manner of Quilp’s death, by assigning it to 
fire, Mr. Halliday, though he possibly obtains thereby 
the applause of the gallery, makes, we think, a mistake ; 
but in other respects his good taste and skill are well dis- 
played. Thecountry fair with its flaunting shows, discord- 
ant noises, and busy group of sightseers, is vividly depicted, 
and the closing scene of all, representing a country 
churchyard, with snow-clad grayes in front, and in the 
background a Gothic church, whose painted window, being 
suddenly uplifted, reveals a radiant vision of angels waft- 
ing Little Nell heavenward, brings the drama to a 
picturesque conclusion. Miss Floreuce Terry, a gentle 
and invereatiy -ingenue who, experienced a very iene 
reception as L tile Nell, played ‘the part prettily, and got 
plenty of bouquets. 3 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


STILL another theatre is in contemplation. It is to be 
called ‘* The Grosvenor,” and located near Hyde-park. 


Lord Newry has written an original comedy for the Gloke 
Theatre, and the piece is row in rehearsal, Of the Earl of 
Desart’s venture we spoke last week. 


According to the Glasgow Heral7, a photographer in that 
city has received orders from a London house for 60,000 
photographs of the Marquis of Lorne. Z 


The exhibition of water-colour drawings, on loan, for the 
benefit of the Hospital for Consumption, at Ventnor, now 
open in the gallery of the Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, Pall Mall, has been so successful that the Institute 


ESTES 


has very generously agreed to continue the gratuitous. loan of 
the gallery for the purpose. The private view of the Winter 
Exhibition of the Institute has, therefore, been postponed 
from the 10th.to the 17th proximo. ; Posse 


A change in the Gaiety programme was made 
Donizetti’s Betley and Dibdin’s Waterman 
place of Zampa. 


on Saturday, 
occupying the 


Madame Viardot will sing in the Messiah for the first time 
in London at the Christmas performances of Handel’s Sacred 
Oratorio at Exeter Hall. 


Mdme. Schumann, the Afusical Standard states, will not 
fix her residence in Berlin, as has been supposed ; and she 
will be in London in the early months of the coming year. 


Five journals were published in Metz during the siege, and 
extravagant prices are asked for sets. For the Jmpartial 40f. 
is demanded, and for its little half-sheet, with black border, 
containing the capitulation, 15f. 


The private view of the winter exhibition of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours will take place to-day (Saturday), 
The Gallery of the Society will be opened to the public on 
Monday. 


Miss Neilson, the representative of Amy Robsart at Drury- 
' lane Theatre, will take a benefit there on December 19, when 

Romeo and Juliet will be performed, the benesiciare enacting the 
part of Juliet. 


It is proposed, if a small sum of money can be raised, to 
erect a memorial window to Moore in Bromham Church, under 
the shadow of whose walls his remains, with those of his wife, 
now rest. 

The musical performance for the inauguration of the Hall of 
Arts and Science, on the Ist of May next year, will be under 
the direction of Sir Michael Costa, who will compose a work 
for the occasion—something, of course, in the shape of an Ode 
or Cantata. 

The Council of the Royal Academy have decided that the 
_ rules of the institution do not permit them to comply with 

the request to allow the exhibition of pictures for the benefit 


_ of the distressed peasantry of France to be held in the Royal 
Academy. 


Mr. Watts Phillips is writing a new third act to his much- 
. talked of historical play of Marlborough, which will be pro- 

duced at the commencement of the year. The management 
of the Queen’s have purchased two of Mr. Watts Phillips’s 
pieces—one a five-act play, also on an historical subject, the 
other a drama in three acts, of domestic interest. 


The promenade concerts at the Alhambra will be continued 
till Christmas, when a dramatic cantata will be produced on 
a liberal scale. Its name is Superba, its author Mr. Farnie, 
its plot a pastoral story indicated by action, not dialogue, 
The music arranged by Mr. Frank Musgrave will be selected 
from the classical repertoire. 


The whole of the companies disturbed by the recent action 
of the Middlesex magistrates have now found engagements. 
The ‘‘ Cancan”’ dancers of the Alhambra are at the Globe, the 
remainder of the ballet at the Standard, while the company 
at. Highbury Barn, with the proprietor, Mr. Giovanelli, has 
migrated to the Alfred Theatre, 

In the American newspapers Dickens’s ‘‘Life of Our 
Saviour’? was announced as in the press. Expectation has, 
however, been cut short by a communication from England 
that ‘it was the author’s most positive and absolute injunc- 
tion that the manuscript should never be published ; and, 
therefore, it will never be seen by any one outside his home 
circle.” 

A Professor of Music, Mr. G. W. Martin, is one of the 
candidates for election on the London School Board. Mr. 
Martin is the Director and Conductor of the National Choral 
Society, and he dates from Exeter Hall, claiming as grounds 
for the votes of the city of Westminster that he was eight 
years in a training college, that he has been actively engaged in 
the cause of National Education, and as a lecturer has had 
under tuition 4,000 schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, now. 
employed in national work, not only iu the metropolis, but in 
all parts of the United Kingdom and the colonics. : 


The following are the titles and subjects of the principal 
London Christmas pieces. At Drury-lane Mother Shipton and 
the Dragon of Wantly ; at Coyent-garden The Sleeping Beauty 
in the Wood ; at the Princess’s Little Gil Blas, and How he 
Played the Spanish Deuce ; at the Adelphi The Ifiséletoe 
Bough, a conglomeration of the stories and personages of many 
English ballads, such as Lord Lovel, Lady Aaa Bell, Simon 
the Cellarer, Philip the Falconer, &c. This is a new idea in 
the composition of pantomime, and one susceptible of happy 
musical illustration. At the Globe the Christmas piece will be 
by Mr. F. C. Burnand, and founded on the fairy tales of The 
White Oat. 


Mrs. Hogg, the Ettzick Shepherd’s widow, died on Tuesday, 
last week, at the age of eighty-one, at Linlithgow, where shé 
had long lived in the seclusion she preferred. Miss Elizabeth 
Phillips was married to the poet in 1814, and, until his death, 
presided with much grace and amiability over his only too 
hospitable home. It was her fate to survive ber husband 
thirty-five years. Many of the multitude of friends who 
surrounded the poet would have been glad to have shown hig 
respected relict their sense of old kindnesses ; but she shrank 
from everything like notoriety and society, and lived an 
almost hermit life. For a considerable number of years past 
Mrs. Hogg was in possession of a small Government pension 
which, sofar as she was concerned, was bestowed unasked and 
unexpected. 


The death has recently been announced of Miss Laura 
Herford, a lady to whese memory a tribute is due for the use- 
ful work she performed for her fellow-women in openin to 
them, as art-students, advantages which they had not 5 Ae. 
viously enjoyed. Lord Lyndhurst, in a speech at a Royal 
Academy dinner, spoke of the advantages offered by the 
academy schools to all Her Majesty’s subjects. Miss Harford 
thereupon addressed a letter to him, in which she pointed out 
that ladies were not adinitted to these schools; and this led 
to representations to Sir Charles Lastlake, and to interviews 
with him, which, together with a circular addressed to all 
the members of the Academy, petitioning for the admission 
of women students, and signed by numerous lady-artists, 
eventually gained the object which Miss Herford had at heart. 
No rule against their admission existed, and what was needed 
was that a lady candidate should send a drawing, and thus 
get the question brought before the Council. This Miss Her 
ford did; the question was discussed, and ultimately decided 
in her favour, and she entered on her seven years’ student~ 
ship. The opening thus made has been beneticial to those 
lady-students—(amounting in the ten years which have since 
elapsed to about forty in number)—who have followed her im 
the Schools of the Academy. By this instanee of unselfish 
work she will be remembered by many. beyond the circle of 
her personal friends. 
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T seems to be the design of modistes that 
outdoor costumes shall gradually grow away 
from the short suit now universally worn. We 
are sorry to note this, but it is foreshadowed in 
the presence of two materials in one costume, in 
the lengthening skirt, and more especially in 
the varied wraps of the season. It is evident 
that cloaks will be more worn this winter than 
they have been during the last four or five 
years, fora short paletot or a long casaque is 
thought necessary to complete a winter suit. 

The most stylish paletots are longer and more 
closely fitting than those of last season. They 
are still slashed in the seams, and the ends of 
the tabs are rounded at the corners. They 
button plainly, and are finished by a Marie 
Antoinette collar, narrow at the back and 
rounding broader before; or else the front 1s 
cut away and filled in with a vest. Last-winter 
paletots are readily remodelled by making them 
fit closer, adding fringe or frills of gros grain 
to the tabs, putting square cuffs of velvet or silk 
on the coat-sleeves, or sloping down the wide 
Oriental sleeve to the half-flowing shape rounded 
below and open up the outside to the elbow. 
Black velvet paletots will complete dressy black 
suits for mid-winter, Black cashmere and gros 
grain are worn at the present season. Cloth 
paletots of dark, almost invisible tints of green, 
blue, plum-colour, and brown, match woollen 
suits of the same shades, or enliven black suits. 
A few dressy garments are of light grey cloth. 
Black cloth paletots are only worn for mourning. 
The paletot is the jauntiest wrap of the season, 
and consequently is in favour with young ladies. 
Those more mature only wear it for negligee. 
The objection that a wadded or heavy cloth 
garment fitted or partly fitted to the figure 
makes the waist large and clumsy no longer 
holds good, as large waists themselves have 
ceased to be objectionable. 

It is to the casaque that the vest more pro- 
perly belongs, as this garment fits the figure as 
snugly as an ordinary basque. This vest is 
pointed at the waist, or else falls square below 
the waist, in the Louis Fourteenth style. No 
matter what elaborate trimming surrounds the 
casaque, the ends of the vest are left untrimmed by way 
of making this feature distinct. Narrow bands at short 
jntervals from each other are often stitched across the 
entire vest; other vests are plainly buttoned, and the 
front of the casaque is made to turn back, and show a 
gros-grain facing, like the roll on a gentleman’s overcoat. 
Casaques without vests are usually trimmed to outline a 
vest. A row of lace slightly frilled is placed standing up 
the fronts and round the neck. For very dressy 
occasions the high neck of the cloak is turned under to 
the edge of the lace. The length and shape of the 
casaque depend upon the wearer. Short ladies dislike 
very long, full casaques, while taller ones rejoice in their 
length and abundant drapery. The postillion basques, 
now added to the polonaise-casaque, are becoming to all 
figures, and are about to take the place of sashes. The 
trained casaques of last season are not geen among late 
introductions. 

Sashes are greatly diminished in size. 
The only sash novelty seen on handsome 
casaques is a lace sash on velvet—fine 
Chantilly wrought for the purpose—held 
in loops by ornaments of passementerie. 
There is also a scarf sash made of gros 
grain, sewed in below the seams under 
the arms, and falling loosely to a point in 
the centre, where it is tied in a slip-knot, 
and the ends left hanging. A large sash 
bow attached to the belt is already passée. 
The substitute is a small bow of loops and 
short ends, made of doubled gros grain 
sewed together on the wrong side and 
turned; the ends are ravelled to form 
fringe an inch wide. 

TRIMMINGS.—Some of the most stylish 
velvet cloaks we have seen are heavily 
braided with fine soutache in palm-leaf 
designs. The leaf is not merely outlined by 
braid in the old-fashioned way, but is filled 
in with curled, fancifully- arranged braid, 
as closely asif embroidered, making a rich 
and elegant garniture. The edge of the 
garment is then fringed. Passementeries, 
maje in imitation of this braiding, consist 
of small cords fastened together to show 
thick leaves and vines. ‘These are very 
effective on velvet, silk, and cashmere. 
Jet balls, amidst ornaments for sashes, 
are among the novelties. Thick bits of 
Jet—not beads, but square blocks—are 
intermingled in French trimmings, but 
are not yet for sale in the shops here. 
Large buttons, with velvetcentreand passe- 
menterie borders, are used for cloth cloaks. 

A great deal of guipare lace is worn 
this season, especially for cashmere and 
silk, though there is nothing so handsome 
for velvet as Chantilly thread lace. The 
pointed leaf figure still prevails in cuipure. 
German; uipures, hand-made and pure 
silk, but silk of inferior quality, are far 
cheaper than those made in France. 
These are most used for cashmere. The 
laces used for velvet cloaks are three or 
four inches wide. French thread lace, 
called Chantilly, is finer than any other, 
and very expensive. Itis the custom this 
season $0 sew on lace above the edge of 
the garment, and without fulness. Passe- 
menterie is the usual heading. 
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Pigs. 1 and 2,—WALKING TOILETS. 


Fur will be much worn for trimming later in the season. 
Of course sable is preferable to all other furs, but bands 
of black marten will be considered very stylish. Bands 
of ostrich feathers are less used for velvet cloaks than 
they were last winter, but will be retained for gros grain 
and cashmere. : 

For cloth garments bias velvet, heavy gros grain, and 
gros de Londres, with fringes, are the trimmings. Velvet 
does not trim cashmere effectively—we cannot tell why, 
but know that it does not. 

SHAWLS.—Striped shawls are greatly worn; plaids are 
second choice. ‘The shawl is square, folded double, and 
drawn straight round the shoulders like a scarf. These 
are for morning and for travelling, and are worn for 
comfort more than style. A carriage shawl—a sort of 
family affair-—-has one side grey, for elderly ladies, and 
the reverse side in bright plush stripes, for younger folks. 
A. new and graceful over garment, made of a square 


stig. 3,—EVENING TOILET, 


[Nov. 26, 1870. _ 


shawl without cutting, ias a black velvet vest 
and collar. The back is a pretty draped panier 
and cape, and is fastened by two bows of velvet. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Wa.xine ToILets. 


1. Dress of maroon-coloured cloth, with a 
deep flounce, trimmed with two rows of narrow 
ribbon velvet and a fluting of satin; it is 
headed with a bouillonné, edged on either side 
with satin fluting. Tight-fitting double-breasted 
jacket, with small pelerine, trimmed with velvet 
satin fluting, and satin buttons ; sleeve cut open 
to the elbow, with a puff and frill underneath, 
trimmed to correspond with the skirt and 
jacket. Black felt hat, ornamented with loops 
of maroon ribbon and black velvet ; long fringed 
scarf ends fall over the chignon. 

2. The under-dress, just touching the ground, 
is of black velvet. Upper skirt of coloured 
grosgrain silk without trimming, simply looped 
up at equal distances with velvet buttons and 
tassels. Half-fitting velvet paletot, short in 
front, long and cut up behind to form tabs ; it 
is edged with folds of black satin. Black velvet 
bonnet, adorned with feathers the same shade 
as the dress, and lace scarf ends falling on the 
left side. - 


Fig. 3.—Eventne Tomer. 


To meet the wishes of many subscibers who 
may require a less elaborate evening toilet than 
either of the elegant models illustrated in our 
number for November 5, we give the present 
engraving. It may be followed with almost any 
of the new fabrics described in our recent 
articles, and, for a good figure, would be found 
tolerably effective, though simple. 
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Figs. 4 and 5.—EpGine AND INSERTION. 


Fie. 4.—Crocuer Epeinc.—For this edging 
use very fine cotton and work lengthways. 
Cast on a foundation chain of the length 
required, then work the Ist row: 1 double 
treble stitch in every stitch of the chain. 2nd 
row : * 1 treble in the first stitch of the preceding row, 
2 chain, miss 2, 1 treble, 1 chain, miss 1; repeat 9 times ; 
then repeat from * to the end. 3rd row: Crochet 5 
leaves, of each 3 double long treble, the leaves divided by 
3 chain ; work these 5 leaves round the 2 chain of the 
preceding row (see illustration) miss 4, 1 treble, 2 chain, 
1 double treble worked into the same stitch as the last 
treble, miss 4, 1 double treble, 5 chain, 1 double treble 
worked into the same stitch as the last, miss 4, 1 double 
treble, 2 chain, 1 treble worked into the same stitch as 
the last double treble ; repeat from * to the end. 4th 
row : * 1 double treble worked into the middle stitch of 
the first leaf, 1 double treble worked into the middle 
stitch of the 5 chain; draw 1 stitch through the other ; 
5 chain, 1 double treble in the same stitch as the last ; 
repeat till you reach the fifth leaf; then work 3 chain, 1 
double worked into the middle stitch of the 5 chain in 
the last row, 3 chain, repeat from * to the end. 

Fia. 5.—INsERTION (CROCHET AND 
Tarrine).—For this insertion use No. 
24 SBoar’s-head cotton; work with 1 
shuttle an oval of 5 double, 1 purl, a 
quarter of an inch long, 2 double, 1 pur, 
2 double, 1 purl, 2 double, 1 purl, z 
double, 1 purl, 5 double; work 3 similar 
ovals, forming the quatrefoil figure in the 
middle of the strip, knot the ends, and 
cut the thread. The following figures are 
worked in the same manner, only fastened 
on, each to the preceding figure, by the 
middle part of 1 oval (see illustration). 
Then work 2 rows of crochet on each side 
of the tatting, using finer crochet cotton. 
1st row: * 1 double stitch on the middle 
purl of the upper oval, 3 chain, 1 double 
on the next purl, 4 chain, 1 double on 
the following purl, 1 double on the next 
purl of the following oval, 4 chain, 1 
double on the next 2 purls (see illus- 
tration), 4 chain, 1 double on the next 
purl, 1 double on the next purl of the 
following oval, 3 chain, 1 double, 3 
chain, and so on to the end, repeat- 
ing from *. 2nd row: 1 double, 3 
treble, 1 double on the 3 chain of the 
preceding row, forming a small scallop, 1 
double, 4 treble, 1 double on the 4 chain 
beneath, 1 double, 3 treble, 1 double, and 
repeat, 


Figs. 6 AND 7.—Monoarams (EMBROIDERY) 
FOR HANDKERCHIEFS, TABLE-LINEN, Wc. 


Fias. 6, 7.—Monocrams.—These form 
useful additions to the collection of 
monograms published in our number for 
November 5, and may be applied to 
similar purposes and worked in the same 


8.—Cover ror Sroot In BER- 
tin Woou.—This cover will be found 
effective worked according to the following 
directions, and each part being separate 
and distinct, no confusion will be caused 
in the blending of shades. The lines 
which intersect the cushion, dividing it 
into diamonds, are all in a deep maize- 
colour, and must, in the first instance, be 
worked only in the half-stitch, to be 
afterwards crossed with floss silk when 
the rest of {the work is completed. The 
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Fig. 4.—CROCHET EDGING. 


Crosses thus formed in the centres of the 
diamonds are black, the ground on which 
they are worked being alternately an ultra- 
Marine blue and a white. In the border, the 
Scalloped pattern at the edge has its outline 
in maize-colour, filled up with scarlet, with 
the crosses in white, on a ground of black. 
Fia.g9 . — AnTIMAcASSAR OR WINDOW 
Currains, —For an antimacassar this pattern 
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Lig. 8.—COVER FOR STOOL IN BERLIN WOOL. 
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Lig. 5. INSERTION IN CROCHET AND TATTING. 


would look best done in crochet, for which 
the Boar’s-head Crochet Cotton, Nos. 8 or 12 
should be used. If for window curtains net. 
ting and darning would be better. 


Che Monsekeeper, 


COOKERY AND DOMESTIC HINTS. 


APPLE AND QUINCE SAuCE.—Pare, quarter, 
and core one peck of sweet apples and half a 
peck of quinces ; then weigh both together; save 
all the cores and peels that are free from specks 
or worms ; put these into a preserving kettle, 
just cover with water and boil twenty minutes ; 
strain and pour the liqour over the quinces, 
cover closely and let it boil till about half 
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Fig, 9.—ANTIMACASSAR OR WINDOW CURTAIN. 
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done, then add the apples; stir occasionally to prevent 
it burning, being careful to break the pieces as_ little 
as possible. When doneso that a straw or knitting-needle will 
pass easily, add half a pound of sugar to every pound of 
fruit, stir it in gently, cover again closely, and leave it on the 
back part of the stove to simmer a short time, say twenty 
minutes, till the sugar is thoroughly incorporated with the 
fruit. Then pack in stone pots and cover closely. Itisa 
very excellent substitute for apple butter, and to most tastes 
more palatable. 

Newport Fisn Puppinc.—Pick any cold fish left from the 
dinner into fine bits, carefully removing all the bones. 
Thicken some boiling milk with flour, wet toa batter with 
cold milk, and stir the fish into it ; season with pepper, 
butter, and salt. Put it into a pudding-dish, and_ spread 
breadcrumbs thickly over the top to prevent the milk from 
scorching, and set into the oven to bake just long enough to 
brown it nicely. A good way to use up cold fish, making a 
nice breakfast dish or side dish for dinner. 

A Goop Pupptne.—Take one half-pound of breadcrumbs, 
six ounces of white sugar, pour over it one half-pint of boil- 
ing milk, let it stand till nearly cold, then work into it one 
fourth-pound of fresh butter until it becomes nearly white. 
Then add four eggs, one at a time, stirring ; 1t must be well 
beaten between each ; then add the rind grated and the juice of 
alemon ; takea mould, butter and paper it well, then ornament 
it with candied peel and raisins, according to fancy. Pour 
into it the ingredients, put a paper over the top, also tie in a 
cloth, and let it steam gently for two hours. Serve it with 
arrowroot or custard sauce. 

JENNY Linv’s Sour.—The following soup is stated by Miss 
Bremer to be the soup constantly served to Mdlle. Jenny 
Lind, as prepared by her own cook. The sago and eggs were 
found by her soothing to the chest, and beneficial to the 
voice. Wash a quarter of a pound of best pearl sago tho- 
roughly, then stew it quite tender and very thick in’ water 
or thick broth ; (it will require nearly or quite a quart of 
liquid, which should be poured to it cold and heated slowly) ; 
then mix gradually with it a pint of good boiling cream or 
milk, and the yolks of four fresh eggs, and mingle the whole 
carefully with two quarts of strong veal or beef stock, which 
should be kept ready boiling. Serve immediately. 

TaprocA CREAM.—Soak two tablespoonfuls of tapioca over 
night in just enough water to cover it. In the morning, boil 
one quart of milk with the tapioca, add two-thirds of a cup of 
sugar, a little salt, and the beaten yolks of three eggs ; stir 
them in the milk and remove from the fire. On the top put 
the three whites beaten to a stiff froth, and flavour to taste. 
To be eaten cold. 

SNow-FLOAT (AMERICAN).— One-third of a package of gela- 
tine, two lemons, half a pint of white sugar, the whites of five 
eggs. Put the gelatine, rind and juice of the lemons and sugar 
in a bowl, pour over them a gill of cold water, and in an hour 
add three gills of boiling water, and stir till dissolved. Strain 
and add the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth, and stir 
until it begins to thicken, when set it on ice or in a cool place. 
Then take the yolks, and with five tablespoonfuls sugar and 
three pints of milk make a boiled custard ; place the float on 
it just before serving. 1t is nice when made the day before 


it is used. 


Nore.—We would here remind our readers that we shall be happy at ali 
times to receive really good, well-tried receipts for the household. Not- 
withstanding the many bulky and expensive volumes that have been pub- 
lished on cookery, first-class’ practical, and especially economical receipts, 
are comparatively rare. 


Che Nadies’ Garden. 


By a Lapy. 


VIII.—PLANTS SUITABLE FOR THE DECORA- 
TION OF THE DINNER-TABLE. 


fee are a class of persons who, as Young says, 

Their various cares in one great point combine 

he business of their lives—that is, to dine, 

and they will not pay much attention to the decoration of the 
dinner-table. Happily this class belong chiefly to the genus 
homo. Ladies, although they appreciate the oysters and 
chablis, turtle soup and iced punch, fish and sherry, &c., &c., 
are particularly alive to the ornamental, and for their benefit 
I now name a few of the plants they may safely order, should 
tiey not have those two great luxuries of life, well-stocked 
gardens and an intelligent gardener to rely on. 

Plants for the table require extra care, and should be cul- 
tivated for the especial purpose. Large pots are unsightly, 
and uniformity of growth absolutely essential ; all sides of the 
little tree or plant ought to look alike ; so, you see, untiring 
skill in training is requisite ; and the foliage should be made, 
if possible, to droop over the pot a little, in order to conceal it; 
for although fancy coverings abound, and some of these are 
very pretty, an upright flower with bare, scant leaves, such 
as the hyacinth, looks very poor as a dinner-table plant. My 
old favourites, ferns, are ever graceful. The adiantiums are 
A 1 in this respect. 

I am fond of plants whose chief point of decoration is their 
fruit. I saw, not long since (I shall not say where, it being at 
a private table), ferns and fruit, or berry-bearing plants well 
grouped, and the effect was, I think, more pleasing than that 
produced by an assemblage of flowers. 

I expressed my admiration in the course of the evening to 
the lady of the house, and her reply was, ‘‘I always give 
Ingram (the gardening chef) directions to send up for the table 
those plants and fruits which are in season.” 

I mentally admired the good taste evinced in this order, 
for decidedly unseasonable flowers and fruits display more 
ingenuity than beauty—excite our wonder rather than our 
approval, y 

Grapes in pots look well, and strawberries at the right 
season are perfection. 

ea of the Mandarin and Tangierine kinds fruit nicely, 
oh eee better than the variegated sorts. It is a 
mistake Se) and combine fruit and ornamental foliage on 
the same p ant, Since there are ample foliage plants, so called 
from the beauty of their leaves, to select from. Be satisfied 
with pam leaves trained to droop, or stand in their best form 
on fruit-bearing plants ; for there are not many that combine 
both good qualities, and that are suitable in point of size for 
the dinner-table. 

Some capsicums look very well. There is one sort, it bears 
yellow berries, particularly pretty. The ardisea crenata, 
though rather an upright plant, is very effective. Its berries 
are such a lovely colour, and last in beauty for a long time. 

Apropos of upright plants, shall I ever forget two horrid 
old fuchsias and a scraggy geranlum, doing duty ag dinner- 
table plants at a place it was my fortune, or rather mis. 
fortune, to stop at once upon a time. I nearly had a fit of 
the jaundice when I looked at the sear and yellow leaveg of 
the ailing centre plant ; and then the long, lanky fuchsia, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


just in front of me, always reminded me, somehow or other, of 
a lean, spare lady who took the bottom of the festive board, 
and who used to hang her head on one side in a semi-lan- 

uishing way, when addressing an elderly colonel on her left. 
i expected to see it fall into her plate, asj the poor 
withered blossoms of the fuchsia did into its saucer, and I 
once committed the impropriety of addressing her as ‘‘ Miss 
Fuchsia, will you send me some mutton?’ Heigh-ho! why 
will people of such taste attempt to decorate ? 

Skimmia japonica plants in full leaf are good, but they are 
occasionally deficient in foliage. Primula sinensis always 
looks well on the dinner-table. It is low, compact, and the 
leaves spread out sufficiently to cover the pot. 

Some of the dwarf fuchsias, the old globosa in particular, 
look well, and all people have not the disagreeable associa- 
tions I have connected with fuchsias to disturb their equani- 
mity and disorder their digestion. Scents have a wonderful 
power over memory, in recalling places and sounds. Music 
casts this same spell over some people, and the sight ofa flower 
or a tree will often bring most vividly before me circumstances 
and individuals long gone by. 

Leschenaultia Formosa, with its compact scarlet flower, is a 
real love of a plant for the dinncr-table, and there are nume- 
rous flowers, and small hardy shrubs, not forgettirg the 
mosses (lycopods), which I should like to draw attention to, 
but I must wait until next week. 

Beaumaris. H. BE. Watney. 


HAUNTED. 
OU tell me that this is a haunted house—— 
That no one comes near it now, 
That the open doors on their hinges hang, 
And weeds in the courtyard grow. 


These casements are crazy and cracked, perhaps, 
And the yew-trees mournful swing 

Sweeps over the dusty window-panes, 
Like the tap of some gruesome thing. 


Vhe spirits of rust and rot are there, 
And the wind in the chimneys wide, 

And the skurry and squeak of the homeless rats 
Goes round by the wainscote side. 


If I went over that threshold stone 
I should meet the ghosts by scores— 

Should see them sit by the moss-grown hearth, 
And open the creaking doors, 


But what do you know of a haunted house, 
Bright girl—with your summer years— 

That your cheeks should pale, and those sunlit eyes 
Grow wide with your nameless fears ? 


I saw you run by the rusty gates, 
With a shuddering stare and start— 

Ah! you know as much of a haunted house, 
As you do of a haunted heart ! 


Listen, and I will tell you, dear, 
Of some of the ghosts which go 

Through the desolate chambers of yonder hall, 
With faces I used to know— 


Listen, and 1 will tell you, dear, 
Of some of the forms which stand 
In the empty rooms of my lonely heart, 
And beckon with ghostly hand— 


Beckon and call till I needs must look 
Into the grave of years, 

Where once in sweet spring morning time 
I buried my past sith tears. 


But it heaves and heaves at the stone I set, 
Till the shadowy inmates rise ; 

They are spirits you would not fear, fair child— 
Like visions of Paradise. 


My love, with her burnished, gold-flecked hair, 
And cheeks like the pink sea-shells, 

And sweet brown eyes, where the floating light 
Lies deep in their calm clear wells, 


She smiles and looks down at our baby boy, 
As he nestles upon her breast ; 

Ah! the yearning pain of a childless heart— 
Will it never be at rest? 


And there is a handsome, hale old man, 
And a gentle lady pale ; 

I think of her face when I see the stars, 
Look down from their purple veil ; 


One other—a girl—with a bird-like voice, 
And eyes which we used to say 

Went peering about for some hidden joys 
In the land that is far away. 


They loved me so dearly once, you know, 
When we dwelt in that ancient hall, 

But they went to the Paradise of God, 
And left me—the last of all. 


Yes, give me your hands, for I like to feel 
Their warmth, and my own are cold, 

And they lay in my clasp, little restless things, 
Like familiar hands of old. 


Can a boy be a childless widower, dear? 
Yet [ was but little more ; 

Why most men’s lives have but just begun, 
When I felt that mine was o’er! 


I have been a homeless man since then— 
I have wandered far and wide, 

Till they called me back with their voiceless lips—— 
My dead, on the green hill-side. 


They have been such faithful angel-guards ; 
I think I could tell you now 

Why that home-sick yearning came to me 
In the fields of northern snow— 


Look into my eyes, for I love you, dear— 
Nay, neyer look down and start— 

Will you be the charm that shall drive away 
The ghosts from my haunted heart? 


HELEN MARION BURNSIDE, 


‘sT have used Davis’s Pain Killer in my family for Bron- 
chitis and Bowel complaints, and often given it to my men, 
and always with the most complete success. I consider 
it the best family medicine in use.”—JoHN WHINSTANLEY 
Cart Proprietor, Liverpool, Jan, 2, 1860.”-—To PERRY Davis & Son.’ 
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THE COU R-Y. 


THR QUEEN went out at Balmoral on Monday, last week, 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice ; and in the afternoon drove 
out with the Marchioness of Ely. 

On the Tuesday the Queen, accompanied by Princess Bea 
trice and Prince Leopold, and attended by the Duchess of 
Roxburghe, drove to the Glassalt Shiel. Professor Lister, 
Surgeon in Ordinary to the Queen, came from Edinburgh to 
see her Royal Highness Princess Louise, whom he found pro- 
gressing very favourably. The Hon. Mrs, Ferguson of Pitfour 
had the honour of dining with the Queen. 

The Queen went out on Wednesday morning, with Princess 
Beatrice, and in the afternoon drove out in a sledge with 
Princess Beatrice and Prince Leopold, attended by the Mar- 
chioness of Ely. The Hon. Mrs. Ierguson of Pitfour had the 
honour of dining with Her Majesty. 

On Thursday the Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice 
and attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe, drove to the Glas. 
salt Shiel. The Hon. Mrs. Ferguson of Pitfour lefi the Castle. 

On Friday the Queen, with Princess Beatrice, and attended 
fi te Duchess of Roxburghe, returned from the Glassalt 

hiel. 

The Queen went out on Saturday morning, accompanied 
by Princess Beatrice. Her Majesty, in the afternoon, drove 
out, attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe. The Marchioness 
of Ely left the Castle. The Rev. Dr. Taylor had the honour 
of dining with the Queen. 

On Sunday the Queen, Princess Beatrice, and Prince Leo- 
pold, attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe and Viscount 
Bridport, were present at Divine Service at the parish church 
of Crathie. The Rev. Dr. Taylor officiated. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales attended Divine Service 
at Sandringham Church on Sunday morning, the Hon. Mrs, 
W. Grey, Sir W. Knollys, Major G. H. Grey, Mr. F. Knollys 
and Mr. Holzman being in attendance. The service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. W. Lake Onslow, rector, and private 
chaplain. 

On Monday the Prince of Wales proceeded on a visit to the 
fine old Norfolk seat of Lord Walsingham, at Merton Hall. 
Merton is almost as renowned for its well-stocked game pre- 
serves as for its Southdowns. Merton is a very ancient seat, 
which in the time of Edward the Confessor belonged to 
Allid. The hall is a brick edifice which was built in 1610 on 
the site of the ancient residence of the Baynards, the Nor- 
mans who received it from the Conqueror. The Princess of 
Wales remained at Sandringham. 


Prince Christian returned to Windsor on Friday night last 
week, upon the termination of his visit to General Hall. The 
Princess had remained at Frogmore House, Windsor-park. On 
Saturday Prince Christian went out shooting with Prince 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar and Count Gleichen at Swinley. On 
Monday the Prince and Princess Christian left Frogmore 
House ona visit to the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland at 
Lilleshall, Salop. 

Monday being the thirtieth anniyersary of the birthday of 
her Royal Highness Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa, Princess 
Royal of England and Crown Princess of Prussia, the event 
was marked at Windsor by th ringing of the bells from the 
towers of the Chapel. Royal of St George and the parish 
church of St. John. The customary salutes were also fired 
in the Long Walk, at Virginia Water, and at Fort Belvidere. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge left town on 
Monday evening to join the party visiting Lord Aveland at 
Bulby House, Bourne. 

The Prince and Princess of Teck honoured Viscountess 
Combermere by their company at dinner on Tuesday evening 
at her residence in Belgraye-square, 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


The Earl and Countess Percy, who intend to remain at 
Albury-park till after Christmas, will not take possession of 
their new residence, the late Duchess Dowager of Norfolk’s 
house in Grosvenor-square, till January. 

The death is announced of the Princess Maria Amelia, 
second daughter of the Duke of Montpensier, in her twentieth 
year. ; 

On Tuesday morning the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Mrs. Tait, Mr. Craufurd Tait, the Misses Tait (3), Dowager 
Lady Wake and Miss Wake, Rev. Henry Maxwell Spooner 
(chaplain), Dr. Freeman, and Miss Sandall left London on 
their way to Italy, in consequence of the delicate state of the 
health of the Archbishop. 

On Tuesday night last week, Lyston Hall, Essex, the 
residence of Colonel Palmer, was entirely destroyed by fire, 
It was first discovered by the Colonel himself, who was in 
one of the upper rooms of the mansion. 

We have to record the death at Clifton, on the 17th instant, 
of Sir James Clerk, Bart., of Penicuik, county Edinburgh, 
eldest son of the late Right Hon. Sir George Clerk, Bart., 
formerly Lord of the Admiralty, Joint Secretary to the 
Treasury, Master of the Mint, and Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, by his wife Dorothea, daughter of his 
uncle, Mr. William Clerk Maxwell. The late baronet was 
born July 17, 1812, and married, June 26, 1851, Jane Calvert, 
eldest daughter of Major-General Mercer Henderson, C.B, Hs 
is succeeded in the baronetcy by his eldest son, George 
Douglas, born in 1852, now eighth baronet. 

The Hampshire Telegraph states that the claim to the 
earldom of Shrewsbury and Talbot is about to be revived by 
a gentleman formerly connected with one of the Portsmouth 
banks, whose suit was heard before the Lord Chancellor some 
few years ago, Fresh evidence, it is said, has recently beeD 
obtained. : 

Downham Hall, Norfolk, the residence of the Duchess 
Dowager of Cleveland, has been sold by auction by Messrs. 
Driver, of Whitehall. The estate comprises about 5,200 
acres, with an excellent residence. The bidding com- 
menced at 40,000/., and was rapidly advanced, till after 4 
most spirited competition the estate was sold to Mr, Edwar 
Mackenzie, of Fawley Court, Henley-on-Thames, for the su 
of 81,500/. : 

His Excellency Mr. Motley and Mrs. and Miss Motley hav@ 
left town on a tour of visits before their final departure for 
the United States. 


Nov. 26, 1870. ] 


The Marquis of Selisbury’s new mansion in Arlington-street 
is approaching completion, but the internal fittings and de- 
corations will occupy several months, | 

Mr. William Abbott and the Princess Looz Corswarem 
entertained a select party at dinner on Tuesday evening at the 

rosvenor Hotel, Belgravia. Covers were laid for sixteen, — 

The Duke and Duchess of Argyl], accompanied by their 
family, have arrived at their residence at Campden Hill, 
Kensington, from Alnwick Castle, where they have been 
staying with the Duke and Duchess of Northumberland. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


Lord Albert Pelham Clinton, youngest son of the late Duke 
of Newcastle, has been married at the Spanish Chapel to Frances 
Evelyn, widow of Captain Edward Stotherd, of the 60th 
Rifles. After the ceremony the friends present at the church 
breakfasted at the Clarendon Hotel. 

A marriage is arranged to take place shortly between Mr. 
Robert Duff, M.P., and Miss Louisa Scott, youngest daughter 
of Sir William and Lady Scott, of Ancrum, Roxburghshire. 

A marriage is arranged and will shortly take place between 
the Hon. W. Trevor Kenyon, youngest son of the late Lord 
Kenyon of Gredington, and Miss Hay Gordon, only daughter 
of Adam Hay Gordon, Esq., of Avochie. 

A marriage-is arranged to take place between Fitzroy 
Ashmore, Esq., and Miss Bailey, sister of Sir Joseph Bailey, 
Bart., of Glanusk-park. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of Mr. Charles Thomas Holcombe, of Valentines, 
Ilford, Essex, dated September 5, 1860, was proved in 
London on the 2nd inst. by Mr. Joseph Hornsby Wright, of 
Abbey-rood, St. John’s-wood, and Sarah Ingleby, wife of Mr. 
Clement Mansfield Ingleby, LL.D., of Valentines aforesaid. 
The personalty was sworn under 70, 0002. J 
_ The will of the Marquis de Lousada has just been proved 
in Her Majesty’s Court of Probate under a nominal sum. 

The will of the Rev. Alexander Henry Buchanan, of Hales 
Hall, near Market Drayton, Salop, who died at the age 
of eighty, was proved in London under 140,0004. personalty. 

The will of Mr. Charles James.Brown, J.P., was proved in 
London under 80,000/. personalty. ; 

The will of Mrs. Lavinia Schneider, wife of Mr. Richard 
Schneider, of Bryanston-street, Portman-square, was proved 
under 14,000/. 

The will'of Miss Amelia Alston, of Leamington, Warwick- 
shire, dated August 19, 1854, was proved in the London court 
On the 2nd inst, under 60,0001. 


LADIES AND THE WAR. 


ADY PIGOTT, wife of Sir Robert Pigott, Bart., of 

Branches-park, Newmarket, has arrived at Metz, where 

her services have been gratefully accepted by the gentlemen 

on the medical staff.- She at once commenced active duties 

SaeUe the sick and wounded. Lady Pigott is an excellent 
inguist ; her aid is therefore doubly valuable. 


A wounded soldier recently pa in who 
excited general attention, Baines Eesaae ote te Pere ott 
years of age, was carefully educated, but always showed a 
preference for masculine dress and activity Sho assed the 
ensign’s examination, and, with good Teoataisnd aie en- 
tered the army under the name of Weiss, She distin uished 
herself by the recovery of a Prussian standard taketh the 
enemy, and was presented with the Iron Cross. She has 
received four shot-wounds, and for recovery has gone home to 
Tilsit. An East Prussian paper vouches for the accuracy of 
these statements. 


A lady assures her invalid countrywomen as to the perfect 
Safety and facility of the journey to Nice. After a visit there 
she says: ‘Our communications, postal and otherwise, will 
not be interrupted ; at the worst, the way by Italy and 
Switzerland will remain open. There does not seem to be 
any real fear of their being interrupted by Lyons, Valence, 
and Switzerland.” 


A party of English people left Paris a few days since, ac- 
Companied by Mr. Wodehouse, secretary to the British Em- 
bassy, A large number (about 560) remained behind, feeling 
that it would be useless for them to leave, as they had no 
Means of assisting themselves ox their journey to this country, 
4nd no friends to help them on arrival. These unfortunate 
People are mainly indebted to Mr. Wallace for means of sub- 
Sistence, this gentleman giving as much as 50l. per week 
towards their maintenance. Many of the party which left 
Were also assisted by him, and amongst these were four ladies. 

ey have all reached England in safety. 


The Queen of Prussia has addressed a letter to the Com- 
Mittee of the English International Society for Aid to the 
Sick and Wounded in War, expressing her admiration at the 
&euerous manner in which the English nation endeavours to 
deviate the fearful sufferings of the present war and to par- 
ticipate in the care of the numerous wounded by supporting 

1€ existing societies and hospitals, by the erection of their 
wn hospitals, establishment of depdts, and the distribution 
- gifts. ‘By such proofs of true humanity,” adds her 
aaiesty, ‘* the nation does honour to itself and preserves its 
old reputation of maintaining the interests of humanity as 
€verywhere the first consideration.” 


ocneral Garibaldi is said to have been received with en- 
me at Autun, A deputation of the ladies of the town 
ae upon him to thank him for lending his aid to France. 
oni 18 reply he advised them to use all their influence in 
“er to induce the peasants to take to the forest and harass 
ine enemy as much as possible. He also urged them to see 
at the priests did not set them against the Republic. 
About 300 Germans left St. Katherine’s Docks a few days 
M. » €n route to Prussia, to reinforce the German armies. 


L ny of the men have left their wives and familics in 
endon, 


ag 


Pie of the successes of the siege of Paris, a correspondent 
Fin ta. us, 18 asses’ veal; donkey flesh is recognised as a 
Bet elicacy—veal with a poultry flayour—it is scarcely to 
ad for love or money. ‘¢ A group of women,” continues 
ia yea, ‘* collected this morning around a carcass in my 
cate bourhood, forestalled all the prime pieces before it was 
a ihe The proprietor of the donkeys that were the delight 
rie e damsels of Paris, who visited Robinson and dined in the 
: ees with their friends, the students, on féte days, not being 
a € to maintain his four-footed friends in these days of 
arcity, has opened a butcher’s shop in the Rue del’Ancienne 
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Comédie, and is regaling the Qvartier Latin with the flesh 
that was bestridden with so much hilarity a few short weeks 
since.” 


Mdme, Bazaine—who has shown no diplomatic talent, who is 
the daughter of a commercial, not feudal, house of Mexico, 
and comes of a family of bankers, not barons—is, nevertheless, 
gifted, so it is said, with powers of persuasion that cannot 
be better described than in the words of Boyer himself to the 
Empress, who inquired, with true feminine interest, ‘‘ What 
kind of person Bazaine had married, and what qualities she 
possessed?” ‘* Ah, madame, her eyes are black as night, and 
they can look behind her,” was the reply of the simple- 
hearted soldier, to whom this one quality had included all the 
others. 

The appeals for peace of Madame De Gasparin, of France, 
and of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of America, each published 
without co-operation, show that the influence of women is 
ceasing to be a passive emotion, and is becoming a positive 
and formal incentive to action. Mrs. Howe, in her address, 
published some weeks ago, invites the assembly of a congress 
of women to declare authoritatively that they will not connive 
at war, but will insist that a peaceful solution of every difti- 
culty be found. Madame de Gasparin proposes a petition to 
be signed by women throughout Christendom, and presented 
to the belligerent Governments, and to others, as a protest of 
mothers, wives, and daughters, against the inevitable wrongs 
and incalculable sufferings of war. What is wanted is the 
power to prevent war, by making the protest operative. At 
present every wife and mother and sister denounces with all 
her heart and conscience a wicked, as they inspire courage for 
a truly holy, war. The universal protest of their hearts 
against the bitterness of the ordeal is felt by every man who 
arms and marches away. That, indeed, could not be 
deepened nor increased. But if women could authoritatively 
say, ‘‘'There shall be no war,” in the same way that men say, 
‘*'There shall be,” the change in international relations would 
be profound. The instinct which impels two notable women 
in different countries, and without coliusion, to propose to 
bring the weight of womanly feeling and wisdom to bear 
directly upon the subject, is, perhaps, the same instinct which 
is moving them towards an equal voice, as they have an 
equally vital interest, in the conduct of human affairs. 

Dr. Russell tells a little story which, he says, has made a 
sensation in acircle at Versailles, as an illustration of peculiar 
national feeling on both sides. There are six artillery officers 
billeted in the house of a certain French baron, whese mother, 
nigh eighty years of age, lives ina house close by. The other 
day the French Baron’s birthday anniversary came round, and 
the Prussian officers became aware of it. So they got toge- 
ther, and wrote a very pretty note, in indifferent; French, ex- 
pressing their sympathy with the misfortunes of the country 
which had brought on her such a mournful celebration of her 
son’s birthday, but not in the least degree compromising 
themselves as good Germans, and then in a body repaired toa 
room of the old baroness with a magnificent bouquet, Would 
these men, the doctor asks, be likely to kill the son and burn 
the mother out of mere brutal wantonness ? 


Twelve ladies have just left Brussels for Metz to act as 
nurses in the ambulances in that town. They have gone at 
the request of the German authorities, who have had reason 
to appreciate the value of the services rendered to the wounded 
of both nations by the Belgian nurses. 


The Mobiles, acting on Garibaldi’s instructions, fall in 
every direction upon German convoys and foraging parties. 
At the Prefecture at Tours there are twenty-seven sacks of 
despatches, double Fredericks, and German paper money, 
which a small body of Mobiles captured a few days ago 
in the department of the Marne. Ten clerks are busy ar- 
ranging the dccuments thus seized, some of which are des- 
patches from Munich, Stuttgardt, and Berlin to the King of 
Prussia, the Crown Prince, and Prince Frederick Charles. 
There is in the collection a letter from the Queen of Prussia, 
which is said to throw a curious light on the political situa- 
tion in Germany. Among the valuables in the bags which 
have been opened are comforters adapted for the season, 
which the wifely tenderness of Queen Augusta prompted her 
to send to her Royal husband. 


A letter has been received from Lady Pigott, who is now at 
Metz for the purpose of attending to the wounded, in which 
she states that there are no other English ladies at Metz. 
She adds that she has to ‘‘ rough it,”’ but is well and happy. 
The Prussians she describes as ‘‘loud and consequential,” the 
French as ‘‘pale and haggard.” The Prussians seem to her 
ladyship, however, to be weary of the war. 


A letter from Ostend of the 19th inst. says: ‘* Many 
French emigrés are now residing in our town. Among them 
are Count de Palikao and the Prefect of Orleans. The French 
ladies, to get rid of the ennui of exile, have hired a hall, 
which is used as a conversation saloon, and in which they 
meet daily, rigidly excluding the members of the sterner sex.” 


It is stated that M. Godard is.constructing a silk balloon to 
contain 6,000 cubic metres, and to carry twenty persons, The 
cost of a passage will be 2,000fr. each. 


King William, in the midst of his army at Versailles, can 
scarcely anticipate the visit which he is to receive ; though if 
he is a constant reader of the New York Times, he may have 
some inkling of an event truly without precedent. The 
Woman’s Suffrage Association, with a courage far greater than 
that displayed by the Neutral Powers, has determined on in- 
tervention, and has given to it a very potent shape. At a re- 
cent meeting of that body the following curious pecluyee 
was passed : ‘That having full faith in the potency of mora 
power in the problem of the world’s peace, we, 1n behalf of 
the women of America, do constitute and accredit our country- 
woman, Mrs. Emilie J. Merriman, our peace-advocate and 
commissioner, to proceed with all despatch to France, to pre- 
sent the gravity of considcrations of peace to Witham, Bing 
of Prussia, and to Jules Favre, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
for France, and to intercede with them for peace. 


“¢T have one word more to say before I close of the ae er 
which I consider a most valuable medicine. I have eee nee 
deal since I have been in Kansas, and never ST gYES 2 Aa ith 
me, I used it freely in my practice for cholera in x pope ee) 
and with better success than any other STEED aa Son 
M.D., Manhattan, Kansas, April, 1866,—To Bye Avis ©. 50N0 

Fancy Dresses.—Z. SIMPSON and CoMPANY InN Hao ea 
tion to their extensive stock of New Summer. 000 . a ee 
74d., 8¥d., 103d., and 12}d, per yard. A spec Ve 05 ad me 
Alpacas in all colours, 6$d. per yard, worth 24 aE fal F: Silke 
Co. are also offering a large parcel of really 1 49 BO ns BY 
35s. 6d. the dress of 12 yards, —65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), 


Farringdon-street, F. C. 
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(We shatl be glud to receive from Correspondents i 
numerous friends abroad, information of all Livesteene aon — 
intellectual, social, and material progress of Woman.—Ed. L % i ad ad 


SHORT time ago we announced that Lad 

A had offered a scholarship of the yearly where say 
tenable for three years, to women desirous of pursuing tha 
study of medicine, the same to be awarded according to the 
results of a competitive examination, to be held in Edinburgh 
in October ; and we also printed, for the guidance of our 
readers, the subjects for examination. A second scholarship 
of a similar kind, and to be obtained under the like condi- 
sions, is now offered by Miss Elizabeth Garrett, M.D., to be 
contested for on the 31st of next month. Further particulars 
can be ascertained by application to Miss Garrett, or to Miss 
Jex-Blake, 15, Buccleuch-place, Edinburgh, ~ 

PENZANCE SCHOOL OF ScIENCE AND ArtT.—At the annual 
distribution of prizes to the students of the Penzance School 
of Science and Art, we find that Miss Kate Borlase and Miss 
Maria Borlase obtained first-class certificates for ‘‘ Theory of 
Music,” Ellen Cock and Margery Johns prizes for free-hand 
drawing, and Maria Richards for geometry. Great praise 
was awarded to Mr, Geoffrie, the Master of the School of 


Art, for the highly-efficient state of the school, which ranks 
amongst the best in the country. 


Miss Garrett, addressing a meeting of the elector. . 
lebone for the School Board, in St. Gare Hall, ahs ate 
ago, said, in reply to a question, that she was in favour of the 
physical education of children being properly attended to 
particularly in the case of girls, from their having at present 80 
little of such education as compared with boys. On more 
general portions of the subject, she said that the terrible 
inertia, the apathy of the lowest classes—that constituted the 
real difficulty in providing primary education. She should 
have been sorry had the Secularists prevailed, and elementary 
Christianity been excluded from school teaching. The “basis 
of elementary education’’—a phrase in her address which she 
had been asked to explain—she considered the Lord’s Prayer. 
That, in her opinion, represented the theology which the 
children needed — nothing more. A resolution, moved by 
Mr. Abbott and seconded by Mr. Verey, pledging the meet- 
ing to actively support Miss Garrett, was carried amid loud 
cheers. Miss Garrett addressed a public meeting on Saturday 
night in Marylebone, and Miss Davies one at Greenwich. 
The canvass of both these ladies, with that of Mrs. Grey, is 
said to be proceeding satisfactorily. 

Women, Scyoot Boarps, AND FEMALE Epucation.—A 
daily contemporary, not without reason, says: ‘‘ No one can 
say that the women have in this matter sought ‘to push us 
from our stools.’ There are but three among somany. They 
will scarcely leaven the masculine mass. If ten instead of 
three had come forward, there would be no reason to think the 
ladies were too obtrusive. On the contrary, there would be 
cause to rejoice that the popular fallacy which makes educa- 
tion co-extensive with the education of boys, and holds girls 
not deserving or too good to be thought of by the state, was 
on its deathbed, We should then have concluded that the 
English public was awaking to a question which is everywhere 
else being agitated, and which has, perhaps, beea met in a 
satisfactory way only in the United States. France—Mon- 
seigneur Dupanloup being spokesman—begins to recant the 
doctrine of female education expounded by Moliére in Les 
Femmes Savantes, and to conceive that it would be well to 
commit young France to one who knows more than how to 
handle a thimble and needle and strum a piano. An intelli- 
gent Frenchmen, clerical or free-thinkers, Ultramontanists or 
Voltairians, say with one voice, ‘this slim education won’t 
do; De Tocqueville, in h’s comparison between the education 
of our daughters and the young Americans, indicated our 
mistake ; and we must mend or we shall fare badly.’ As to 
this country, matters are not much better. If we do not shut 
up English girls in convents, we shut them out of the advan- 
tages of our ercdowments. How happens it that of the vast 
endowments surveyed by the Endowed Schools Commission 
only an insignificant portion is set aside to educate girls; or 
how comes it we have so long permitted that, of the princely 
educational endowments, possessed by the hospitals of 
Edinburgh—the revenues of which must be about 40,0007, a- 
year — that the wealthy Merchant Company Corporation, 
taking advantage of the facilities afforded by the permissive 
provisions of the Hospital (Scotland) Act, have inaugurated a 
system of primary, secondary, and advanced education for 
women, which is to be equalled nowhere for enlightened com- 
pletness, and is deserving of the attentive consideration of 
the friends of female education in England.” 


The Committee of Management of the Cambridge Lectureg 
for Women have announced that an Exhibition of 40], per 
annum, tenable for two years, will be given to one of the 
senior candidates (girls) in the Cambridge Local Examina.- 
tions, December, 1870, according to the report of the Ex- 
aminers. ‘The Exhibition will be awarded in February, 1871, 
Attendances at two courses of lectures in every Term will be 
required as a condition of receiving the Exhibition in each 
year. The Exhibition is given by Mr. J. S. Mill and Miss 
‘Taylor. Candidates must notify their readiness to accept this 
Exhibition to the local secretary for the centre at which the 
are examined before the end of the examination, Purthe- 
particulars may be obtained from the Rey, G, F. {Browne ‘St 
Catherine’s College, Cambridge. The Committee also ive two 
Exhibitions of 20/. and 10/. to successful candidates in the 
women’s examination in July. a 


Mrs. Eliza B. Burns has been appointed Professor of Steno- 
graphy and Reporting in the Mercantile Library, New York. 
Mrs. Burns seems to be about the only woman whit Had tele 
the teaching of Phonography a special profession, though it is 


obviously one in which the quick and delicate hand of woman 
ought to excel, 


+ . . eae 
Cornell University, America, has its first “ Freshwoman ”— 
Miss Jennie Spencer, who has been admitted to the Fresh- 
man class after having passed an excellent examination. 


CACAOINE.—Cocoa nibs on the removal of the oil fall into powder 
and this powder is Cacaoine. Cacaoine contains neither sugar nor 
any other admixture whatever. Cacaoine makes one of the lightest, 
thinnest of warm drinks, and is the most desirable of all for use 
in the later hours of the day. Cacaoine, by reason of the ingenious 
method by which the oil is removed, preserves all the fine natural 
flavour of the cocoa nibs.—Prepared only by James Epps and Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, 112, Great Russell-street ; 170, Piccadilly ; 
and 48, Threadneedle-street ; and at their Works for Dietetic 
Preparations, Euston-road. 
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PROMINENT physician of Thirty-fourth-street, New 
York, has a woman driver for his carriage. 

There was a doll-baby’s wedding at Edgetield, Tenn., the 
other day. Several hundred little girls were present. 

Father Claret, the famous confessor of the ex-Queen of 
Spain, has dicd at the Fonte-Iroide convent, near Narbonne, 

FemaLe MepicaL StupEeNnTs.—The managers of the Royal 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, on Wednesday week, resolved, by a 
majority of 10 to6, not to admit female students to the wards 
of their institution. 

ADVANTAGES OF A CHIGNON.-—During a storm which lately 
passed over Ohio, the life of a lady attending a circus at the 
town of Belleville was saved by ducking her head, and re- 
ceiving the force of a falling pole upon her chignon. 

Fatuer AND Son.—Dr. William Symonds Rootes one of 
the leading physicians of Ross, was found dead on Monday 
afternoon, near the grave of his son, in Hope Mawsall Church- 
yard, near the town. 

« We are informed that Calcraft, on the evening of {the day 

on which he executed Margaret Waters, was at his Hoxton 
home weeping over the corpse of a dead woman, and that 
woman his wife. 

We regret to announce the death of Mrs. Una Howard, 
which took place at her residence, 20, Beresford-gardens. 
This lady originated and spiritedly carried on the Self-help 
Institute for Distressed Gentlewomen. Her last efforts were 
devoted to its cause. 

A CuHILDREN’s CuourcH.—A novelty in church extension 
has just been set on foot in Islington by a few gentlemen con- 
nected with the Church Sunday-schools of the parish, viz., 
the establishment of a church solely for children—a want 
which their experience in the religious teaching of children 
has for a long time shown them to exist. 

DEATH FROM DRINKING PARAF- 


’ 
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prisoner—she had begged of the charitable while having 
money in her possession. Sergeant Pound said it was believed 
that she had 1002. saved up. The magistrate sentenced her 
to fourteen days’ imprisonment. 

Suockine Deatu or A Lapy.—On Saturday Dr. Lankester 
held an inquest at 43, Duke-street, Manchester-square, on the 
body of Miss EK. S. Wise, aged twenty-six, who was found 
dead in the area of the above house, having, it is supposed, 
thrown herself from the roof while labouring under a mania. 
The jury returned a verdict that the deceased was found dead 
in the area of the above house, but whether she threw herself 
from the roof, or she slipped, there was no evidence to show. 

Tur SERPENTINE.—The works in connection with the 
levelling and purification of the Serpentine were finished more 
than a month ago, and the water commenced flowing in from 
the Chelsea Waterworks ; but although this has continued 
daily since that time, the lake, extending as it does over an 
area of more than forty acres, is not yet by any means full, 
nor will it be for some time longer. ‘The water, however, is 
now purer than it has been for many years. 

Tue Kintyre Present TO Princess Lovuise.—A meeting 
of the general committee appointed at a recent meeting at 
Kintyre for promoting a subscription for procuring a suitable 
marriage present to be made to the Princess Louise, was held 
in the Townhall, Campbeltown, last week. Provost Beith was 
called to the chair, and the magistrates of Campbeltown were 
appointed a sub-committee for procuring subscriptions. The 
meeting unanimously resolved to request the ladies to continue 
their exertions on behalf of the movement, 


GRAVEDIGGERS Burtep Ative.—A remarkable accident 
was the subject of investigation on Friday afternoon at 
Heywood, at the inquest by Mr. Molesworth, on the body of 
James Pollitt, a gravedigger, who met his death under the 
following circumstances: Deceased was engaged with another 
gravedigger named Wright Slater, in opening a grave in 
Heywood Cemetery twelve feet deep. While they were 
moving some of the stays the earth fell in upon them, and an 
hour and a half elapsed before they were extricated. Slater 


FIN.—An old man and his wife, 


named Mead, living near Bath, 
while, it is supposed, intoxicated, 
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mistaking some paraffin for beer, ——— 
drank some of it. They became | 
insensible, andthe man was found || 

dead next morning. His wife, ac- 
cording to medical opinion, cannot 
recover. 

A Famity Poisonep IN YORK- 
SHIRE.—On Saturday morning a 
family named Sellers, of Foxton- 
on-the-Wolds, Yorkshire, consist- 
ing of father, mother, and son, 
were poisoned through a servant 
filling a kettle with sheepwash 
instead of water. None are dead, 
but the father is not expected to 
recover. The occurrence is sup- 
posed to have been accidental. 


More F atau CARELESSNESS 
witH FrreArMs.—A boy of four- 
teen named Anderton, the son 
of a manufacturer at Accrington, 
in Lancashire, was accidentally 
shot dead a few days ago. A com- 
panion met him in the street and 
gave him a pistol to look at. The 
weapon, which was loadd and 
cipped, went off, and shot the 
poor boy through the heart. 

More Cuitp Murprer,— An 
inquest has been held by Dr. Lan- 
kester in St. Giles’s, on the body 
of a child which was found by a 
woman lying wrapped up in a 
parcel in a dark part of the passage 
of a pawnbroker’s shop in Drury- 
lane. <A post-mortein examination 
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showed that_the child had lived, 
and that it had been strangled. 
The jury returned a verdict of 
‘* Wilful murder against some per- 
son or persons unknown.” 


CRUELTY AT A SHow.—A man 
named Carl Hermans, and _ his 
wife and son, were charged on 
Friday, before the magistrates at 
Kingston-on-Thames, with  tor- 
turing a bear and six wolves, at 
Kingston Fair. The man pleaded 
that he had a right to beat 
ferocious animals, but the magistrates thought otherwise, 
and fined cach of the defendants 50s. Notice of appeal was 
given. 

Look To THE CiILDREN.—We understand that cartridges 
for the Government are being made in immense quantities. It 
is an ill wind that blows no one any good, and a prospect of 
war insures extra employment for men, women, and children. 
In cartridge making the labour of women and children is 
much used, and it is therefore especially desirable that places 
where cartridges are made should be well looked to, in order 
to prevent the abuses against which the Factory Acts provide. 


DkcEPTIVE JEWELLERY.—At the Central Criminal Court 
on Tuesday John Noel, a gold chain maker, pleaded guilty to 
a charge of counterfeiting the Hall mark of the Goldsmiths’ 

ompany. The prisoner had sold a chain marked as if it 
were 18-carat gold, whereas it was only a little more than 
fifteen carat, A number of chains similarly marked were 
ound in his possession, and also a die for making the marks. 
He was sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment. 


Alliance hati Ktxcpox ALLIANCE. —The United Kingdom 
spa in Louden n holding a series of highly successful mect- 
8 é inoladis presided over by several members of Parlia- 
ment, including the Right Hon. A. S. Ayrton, M.P. At 
each meeting Dr. Lees delivered one of his interesti 1 
dresses. The annual soirée of the I ond ya lia at ze 
place at Exeter Hall on the 30th fas tantSa ienbGnereen tice 
Majesty's age eae Judges (Baron Pigott) will preside. 
BEWARE OF THE DEGGARS.—At Lambeth Police-court, an 
old woman who has long been known to the olice as 
rofessional beggar, named Ellen Bray, and who ee 1 
2 nearly blind, was charged before Mr. Chance ath beg zi : 
on Sunday afternoon in the Walworth-road. The Brnonee 
was seen begging by 2 police-constabie ; when taken into 
custody she had on her person 18s. lld. Sergeant Pound 
said the prisoner was well known. She had been charged 
with assaults, and a flint stone had been found upon her, Mr. 
Chance said it was disgraceful conduct on the part of the 


little child. 


_. *‘Onr reception was in the true Highland fashion. 
either side, as we approached the house. 


“THE FIRST MEETING OF THE QUEEN AND THE MARQUIS OF LORNE.”’ 


(Reproduced from a Drawing taken at the time.) 


had managed to escape from the violence of the fall, and he 
was got out comparatively unhurt ; but Pollitt was found to 
be quite dead when extricated. The jury returned a verdict 
of accidental death. “24 

Cape DtAmonps.—The news by the Cape Mail received on 
Saturday is that the find of diamonds continues as plentiful 
as ever. ‘The population in the diggers’ camps had risen to 
11,000. A magnificent diamond, weighing 88 1-16 carats, the 
largest yet found there, has been discovered by a Mr. 
Wheeler, who was offered for it on the spot 22,000/., but he 
wanted 30,000/., and comes to England in the hope of getting 
that sum. British magistrates and mounted police were about 
to be appointed for the diggings by the Colonial Government. 


Look To THE WEIGHT OF YOUR CoALs.—On the 17th 
instant Edward Rooke, coal carman, was charged at Marl- 
borough-street Police-cout with stealing five sacks of coals, 
Henry Penny, keeper of a coal shed, was charged with re- 
ceiving the same with a guilty knowledge. Rooke was en- 
trusted with the driving of a waggon-load of coals from his 
employer’s wharf to the house of a customer. On the way he 
dropped the sacks in question at tae shop of the prisoner, and 
was seen to put money in his pocket. Both were committed 
for trial. 


SmnGuLAR APPLICATION OF A Motuer.—A young woman 
applied atthe Clerkenwell Police-court the other day for the 
magistrate’s assistance in recovering her child from a woman 
with whom she had placed it to nurse four years ago. The 
officer who was appointed to make inquiries on the subject 
reported that he had seen the woman who had charge of the 
child, and she stated that she had had the child more than 
three years, and had got attached to it; but knowing that 
the mother had a right to her own child, she would give it to 
her whenever she was prepared to pay her 8/., which she (the 
mother) owed for the maintenance of the child. The applicant 
said she could not deny that she owed the woman some 
money for the support of the child. Mr. Barker said he could 
not assist her any further, but she could, if she was so advised, 
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. . . The pipers walked before the carriage, and the Highlanders on 
} y Outside stood the Marquis of Lorne, just two years old, a dear, white, fat, fair 
little fellow, with reddish hair, but very delicate features, like both his father and mother ; he is such a merry, independent 
chi He had a black velvet dress and jacket, with a ‘sporran,’ scarf, and Highland bonnet.”—MMer Aajesty’s 
description of a visit to Inverary Castle, Argyleshire, in “Our Life in the Highlands.” 
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go to the Court of Queen’s Bench and obtain a writ of habeas 
corpus to bring up the child. 


A Curious WiLL CasE.—A suit arising out of the will of the 
Rev. Mr. Huelin, who was murdered by Walter Miller in 
Chelsea in May last, came before Vice-Chancellor Malins on 
Saturday. Mr. Huelin, in his will, left a legacy to his house- 
keeper, Ann Boss, who was murdered by Miller, and one of the 
questions in the case is whether she survived her master, and so 
became entitled to those benefits which are now claimed by her 
legal personal representatives. If it could be proved that Mrs. 
Boss died before her master the legacy would lapse. Her repre- 
sentatives not only claim the benefits given to her under the 
will, but alsoa considerable sum of money alleged to have been 
deposited with thé testator for safe custody, for which she is 
alleged to have received some written acknowledgment from 
him. The Vice-Chancellor ordered an inquiry in Chambers as 
to whether Ann Boss did or did not survive the testator. 


Reception oF A Nun.—Archbishop Manning officiated on 
Saturday afternoon at the reception of a nun of the Sister- 
hood of Mercy. The ceremony took place in the church con- 
nected with the Hospital of St. John and St. Hliza- 
beth, in Great Ormond-street, Queen-square. There was 
a large attendance, including many of the Roman Catholic 
nobility. Sir George Bowyer (founder of the church), and 
many other leading Roman Catholics, were present. The 
church had a very splendid appearance, being illuminated by 
long lines of light, and the altars were richly decorated. At 
the appointed time all the sisters entered the church in proces- 
sion, each holding a large lighted candle, The lady about to be 
received called the ‘* postulant,” was led in by the superioress, 
and knelt at the altar. A hymn was then sung by the choir, 
and some prayers were recited by the Archbishop, after which 
he preached a short sermon. Part of the discourse was ad- 
dressed specially to the postulant, and had reference to her 
reception. Another part referred to the hospital, for which 
the preacher made an appeal, pointing out the great addi- 
tional good it could do if it were better supported. The 
sermon being ended, a collection was made for the hospital, 

and then the postulant retired to 

change her worldly dress for that 

ofa nun. On her return to the 

church the Archbishop held the 

white veil over her head, and the 

superioress placed it on her. Some 
; more hymns and psalms were then 
sung by the choir, and the cere- 
monies terminated with the rite 
known as ‘‘ Benediction.” 


A “SLEEPING Beauty” Founp 
Ovut.—A good deal has been said 
recently about a so-called sleeping 
beauty, a case which has been 
brought before the public at several 
different times. A young woman, 
twenty-nine years old, residing 
in Tennessee, is said to have slept 
most of the time for the last 
twenty-one years, awaking to con- 
sciousness for brief intervals seve- 
ral times during the day and night. 
She appears in good health, though 
certain paroxysms attend her 
awakenings. She has lately been 
taken to St. Louis, and a com- 
mittee of physicians was appointed 
to investigate her case. Inquiry 
disclosed that she had taken no 
medicine, nor adopted any mea- 
sures for relief for many years, 
and remedies which were suggested 
were declined. It was propos d 
to watch the case for forty-eight 
consecutive hours, which was also 
declined. Means were procured, 
however, by which the case could 
be observed in the night by persons 
selected by the committee, and 
their report concludes as follows : 
‘* Having given the case consider- 
able time and as much care as the 
means at our disposal would per- 
mit, we respectfully submit the 
unanimous opinion that it is a case 
of collusion, misrepresentation, and 
systematic pretending, for the 
purpose of deceiving, which may 
have originally been prompted by 
some morbid condition of the ner- 
vous system.” 

MARRIAGE BY WHOLESALE.—At 
Westminster, Thomas Carroll, a 
private in the Grenadier Guards, 
stationed at the Tower, was charged with bigamy. 
Evidence was given that the prisoner was married to 
Caroline Warren on June 1, 1868, at St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields; and on the 24th of February, 1869, was 
again married to Mary Ann Hawes, at St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea. Both wives were present with their children, and 
the second wife said he had been a good husband and kind 
father to his child, and she did not wish to hurt him ; she had 
not taken these proceedings. Samuel Dannerell proved ap- 
prehending the prisoner atthe Tower. When told the charge, 
he said, ‘* All right, I would have married five others had I 
had the chance.” Prisoner said he should say nothing, but 
reserve his defence for the jury. He was fully committed for 
trial—Annie Wood, a portly, well-dressed woman, was 
charged at Wandsworth with bigamy. Mr. Haynes, for the 
prosecution, said the prisoner had been married four times. 
In June, 1868, Dr. Blackmore, the third husband, preferred a 
charge of bigamy against her, and on trial she was found 
guilty, and sentenced to one month’s imprisonment. The 
fourth marriage, the subject of the present charge, was col 
tracted, in [the name of Agnes Armstrong, with Mr. Wood, 
on the 30th of July last, at Wandsworth, soon after her re- 
lease from prison, She represented herself to be the widow of 
the late Captain Armstrong, of the 16th Regiment. Prisoner 
requesting a postponement to prepare her defence, was re- 
manded. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS To Dr. Lococr’s PULMONIC WAFERS: 
—From Mr. W. J. Cooper, Surgeon, Maidstone: “ Having ne 
your Wafers very highly spoken of by several persons who ha 
taken them with decided benefit, I have recommended them 1? 
several cases of confirmed asthma, and their good effects bave been 
truly astonishing. I now recommend them 1m all obstinate cane 
They give instant relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, Sd 
disorders of the breath and lungs. ‘To Singers and Public Spea S 
they are invaluable, for clearing and strengthening the voice ieee 
have a pleasant taste. Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d, per bo* 
Sold by all Chemists, 


Cotes Interesting and Odd, 


—— ae 


It is proposed to make chignons and curls out of spun glass. 
t is more durable and cleaner than jute. 


Cost or THE War.—The Pays gives the following estimate 
of the expenses and losses of France in the present war: War 
armaments from 1868 to 1870, 40,000,000/. ; fortifications de- 
Stroyed, which have to be rebuilt, 60,000,000/. ; losses of 
muskets, cannon, and other war materials destroyedj or cap- 
tured, 60,000,000/. ; destruction of buildings and fields by 

oth sides, $0,000, 000/. ; total or partial ruin of manufacturers 
and other proprietors, 40,000,000. ; war indemnity to Ger- 
Many, 100,000,0002.; losses in consequence of all these 
disasters, 80,000, 0002.—total, 460,000, 0007. 


Paris Fasnions py BALLoon.—The Tribune de Bordeaux 
publishes a letter on the fashions of the season at Paris. It 
begins as follows : ‘I send you my letter on the fashions by 

alloon post. I hope it will reach you, and that in spite of 
William and his innumerable and disgraceful escort the heroic 
city of Paris will not cease to dictate to the whole world the 
Supreme laws of elegance and good taste. Some slight changes 
ave been introduced into the present fashions. There is 
especially a perceptible change in the mode of dressing the hair. 
aking advantage of the flight of certain personages who had 
grey, thin, or red hair, and who inflicted on fashion their in- 
ispensable false hair, our Parisian ladies have at once 
restored to liberty their own locks, so long hid under the 
despotic, artificial chignon. Brown plaits, carefully smoothed 
own, light ringlets, at once graceful and natural, have alone 
adorned for some days the delicate and pretty heads of our 
young ladics, who are delighted to have their most beautiful 
adornment restored to them.” The writer then proceeds to 
describe at great length the costumes of the season, stating, 
4mong other things, that volans, ruches, and bouillonnés begin 
to disappear, with tournure 4 la Pompadour and jupes super- 
posées 4 la Marie Antoinette. Quiet colours are in favour, 
and there is great sobriety in the use of jewels. ‘‘ This,” says 
he writer, in conclusion, ‘is a kind of delicate homage 
rendered to the mourning and grief of the mothers, the wives, 
the sisters, and the orphans who have now to deplore the loss 
of those dear to them who have fallen victims to the cruel 
vanity of the tyrants of France and Prussia.” Another corre- 
Spondent says: ‘*The costumes of the present season—the 
Slege season, I suppose—are distinguished by great simplicity. 
€ wear no more flounces, ruches, or bouillonnés ; we. have 
Ziven up the tournures 4 la Pompadour and superposed jupes. 
Dark colours are in favour, and very moderate displays of 
Jewellery are the order of the day.” 


An AMERICAN Eprrress.—We rather like Mrs. Livermore, 
editress, for her way of declining an invitation. This is her 
way: ‘*We were invited to the Haverhill excursion, of 
course, for our Eastern editors are not unmindful of the 
etiquette of the profession. The invitation to editors in- 
cluded their wives—but that sent us did not include our 
husbands. So we stayed at home. When we go off on a frolic 
we want our other half along, with whom we have jogged on 
in harness for more than a quarter of a century.” 


A CHARITABLE LApy’s-poc.—Charitable contributions for 
the sick and wounded are not, it appears, exclusively the 
meritorious actions cf the human race. Some little time ago 
a gentleman residing near Ascot let his house to a lady, who 
brought with her a number of dogs, including a little Dandie 
Dinmont terrier. The owner of the house and his wife had 
also left their pets at home ; among them a very fine Labrador 
dog. In a short time a warm friendship grew up between 
Labrador and Dandie Dinmont, which continued till the close 
of the tenency of Dandie’s mistress. When that event oc- 
curred all the outgoing lady’s dogs were sent away together, 
inaleash. By some means, however, Dandie loosened him- 
self, ran away over the heath, and was lost. He did not re- 
turn to the house he had left, and his mistress eventually 
mourned him as dead. Meanwhile the lady to whom the 
Labrador dog belonged had returned to her home, and, after 
some days, was informed by her servants that there was some- 
thing very odd about her favourite. He never ate but half 
his dinner, and carried off regularly his best bone, disappear- 
ing each time for an hour. The lady ordered kim to be closely 
Watched and followed, and this being done, the ‘‘ good deed 

one in secret’? by the generous animal came at last to light. 
He took his food, it seems, every day to his friend, poor little 
Dandie Dinmont, who had somehow got himself caught in a 
trap, and was lying lame and helpless on the heath, where he 
would of course have starved but for the charity of Labrador. 


YANKEE Smarrxess.—A few evenings ago an American 
ship’s captain exossed from Kingstown to Holyhead by one of 
he mail steamers with his bride. He freely stated to the 
Officers, in conversation, the circumstances of his marriage. 
A short time ago he brought his ship, bound from New York 
to Liverpool, into Cork weather-bound. Going on shore in 
the evening he strolled into a respectable hotel, and after a 
Short conversation with ‘‘ the young lady behind the bar, 
Proposed and was accepted. He then took his ship to the 
estined port, and duly returned to his fiancée, and when 
relating his adventure was on his way with his wife to Liver- 
Pool, en route back to the American capital. 


A High Church photographer offers to take priests and 
Sisters of mercy at half-price. 


SINGULAR MATRIMONIAL CoINCIDENCE,—A rather unusual 
1 not altogether unprecedented coincidence occurred in con- 
Nexion with a marriage ceremonial, celebrated last week in 

eith. In the registrar's certificate, attested by the minister 
Performing the ceremonial, the following names, identically 


the Same, and yet all describing distinct individuals, are re- 
Corded, viz, :— 
Bride's name? oh & eRe. Robina Robertson. 
Bridegroom’s name... Robert Robertson. 

ride’s father’s name ......-. pont Robert Robertson 

ridegroom’s father’s name ......... Robert Robertson. 

ne of the witnesses, a cousin of Robert Robertson. 

he bride: ee pee ene 


a other witness, a nephew of Robert Robertson Mearns. 
It the bridegroom, bein 


may be stated that there is no relationship between the 
family of the bride and that of the bridegroom. 


Tea and coffee are threatened with a Brazilian rival, called 
Uarana. Guarana consists of the seeds of a tree known to 
Otanists as the Paulina sorbitis, which is very abundant in 
€ province of the Amazons. The tree produces a fruit 
about the size of a walnut, containing five or six seeds. The 
Seeds are roasted, mixed with water, moulded into a cylin- 
cal shape, and then dried. Before being used they require 
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grinding, when they fall into a powder resembling cacao, 
The active principle is an alkaloid identical with that found 
in tea, coffee, cacao, and maté, but there is twice as much of 
of it in guarana as there isin tea, The effects upon man are 
similar to those of tea and coffee. But we are not informed 
whether the taste is pleasant. 


Born SIpEs OF THE QUESTION.—Fanny Fern says: ‘‘ If one- 
half of the girls knew the previous lives of the men they 
marry, the list of old maids would be wonderfully increased.” 
Whereupon the Boston Post asks, ‘“‘If the men knew what 
their future lives were to be, wouldn’t it increase the list of 
old maids still further ?” 


THe LAsour oF Inventors.—Mr. 8. C. Lister, of Brad- 
ford, who is entitled to rank among the foremost industrial 
benefactors of his country as the author of important inven- 
tions connected with the manufacture of silk, stated, on trans- 
fering Manningham-park to the Corporation of Bradford, that 
though his patent had turned out one of the most successful 
of the day, it had cost him an almost incredible amount of labour 
and money. For twenty years he had never been in bed after 
half-past five o’clock, and before he made a shilling by his 
invention he was 360,000. out of pocket. 


RASPBERRIES IN NovemBer.—A branch, with several fine 


ripe raspberries, was gathered a few days ago at Lower Kea, 
near Truro, 


Dr. Mary Watker.—Dr, Mary Walker has been mobbed 
by the boys of New York, who followed her about in large 
numbers, shouting, ‘* Who’s your tailor ?” 


THREE YEARS OF MARRIED Lire.—Mrs. Atkinson, of Pro- 
vidence, thus sums up her three years’ experience of married 
life : ‘* The first year my husband called me ‘my dear ;’ the 
second year ‘Mrs. A.;’ and she third year ‘Old sorel-top.’ 
This last I could not stand.” 


A Dear Curistmas Puppine.—The Grocer publishes a 
despatch just received from the Greek Minister of Finance to 
the Greek Ambassador in London, stating that the currant 
crop of 1869 was 111,000,000lbs., whilst that of 1870, it is 
probable, will not reach 98,000, 000Ibs., from authentic reports. 


ProsPEcT FoR A WiFE.—Mr. Ephraim Doolittle is a young 
man from Maine, who has a large disgust for lazy folk. Among 
the men working under his foremanship in tho Navy-yard 
was one Sylvanus Jenks, a good fellow, but a spendthrift, 
Sylvanus remarked one day to E. D. that he had some notion 
of getting married, and thought it would be economy to do so. 
‘ Yes,” said E. D., ‘you won’t need much furniture to com- 
mence with—all you will want will be a rocking-chair and a 


looking-glass for your wife, so that she can rock and see herself 
starve to death !” 


InraAnt Mortauity 1n Larce Towns.—The Registrar- 
General’s returns of the mortality in 17 large towns of 
England in the third quarter of the present year show a high 
rate of infant mortality. '[he registers for the quarter show 
that in Sunderland the number of deaths of infants not a year 
old was equal to 18°8 per cent. of the number of births 
registered in the quarter. In Portsmouth the ratio was 21°7 
per cent. of the births ; in London 22:3 per cent. ;' in Wolver- 
hampton, 22°4; in Bristol, 25:3; in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
25°7 ; in Salford, 26-2; in Birmingham, 27:3; in Sheffield, 
277; in Hull, 28°4; in Manchester, 28°7 ; in Nottingham, 
30°9 ; in Bradford, 32°1; in Leeds, 33:9; in Norwich, 37'1; 
in Leicester, 38-7. In Liverpool the ratio was no less than 
39°2 per cent.; so that for every five children whose birth was 
registered in that town in the quarter, two children died in 
the quarter under one year old. 


i" A DAUGHTER oF Eve.—‘‘A Daughter of Eve” says: 

There are many details connected with the approaching 
royal marriage which excite general interest in the public 
mind, and there are some which more especially arouse the 
curiosity of the fair sex. Doubtless many would like to know 
what will be the amount of the dowry voted by the country 
for the royal bride ; will it be more, or less, or identical with 
that which was given to the Princesses Alice and Helena? 
Will any endowment be apportioned te the bridegroom as 
well as the bride? This consideration brings me to the point 
which is exciting our special curiosity at this time, and upon 
which I appeal to you to enlighten us if you can. What will 
be the position of the Marquis of Lorne? Will it be 
a ‘high position,’ or a comparatively subordinate 
one; and by what title will the Princess be known? 
Will her royal highness be satisfied with her husband’s name 
and rank, or will the marquisate of Lorne be exchanged 
for a dukedom? If so, what sort of a dukedom will 
it be? Will the Duke of Lorne be simply a Duke, having no 
precedence over other Dukes, or will some intermediate style 
and title be devised between that of ‘His Royal Highness’ 
and that of ‘ His Grace,’ so as to give to the husband of the 
Princess Louise the same sort of semi-demi-royal position 
which is accorded to the popular Prince of Teck, the hus- 
band of Princess Mary of Cambridge? In short, we want to 
know, will the Royal bride descend to the rank of her hus- 
band ? or will the present gap in their relative social positions 
be maintained? Will the bridegroom be incorporated in the 
Royal Family, or the bride with that of Argyll? Will the 
Marquis or Duke of Lorne be received as one of his wife’s 
family, or will he still on stated days be allowed to have ‘ the 
honour of dining with the Queen and Royal Family, which, 
being interpreted, means with his mother-in-law and bride? 
These are some of the knotty points in the silken chain which 
we wish to unravel.” 


Woman’s RiGHuts AND MAn’s DuTIES.—Miss Pheebe Cozzens, 
one of the shrewdest and prettiest of the American woman 
suffrage advocates, undertakes to demonstrate, evidently as a 
rejoinder to those who quote Scripture on the other side, that 
man’s sphere, biblically laid down, is to do housework, and 
especially to ‘* wash the dishes,” by this Scriptural allusion 
(see Kings, 2lc., 13v.)—‘* Ll will wipe Jerusalem as a man 
wipeth a dish ; wiping it and turning it upside down,” 


War Maps.—One of the best war maps published is that pre- 
sented, through the medium of the grocers, by the manufacturers 
of the Glenfield Starch, to all purchasers of that popular article, 
Grocers may have them by applying direct. 

SEWING MacHINEes.—There are so many Sewing Machines, each 
of which puts forth some real or alleged claim to the favourable 
consideration of the public, that it is difficult to make a selection, 
Ladies may inspect and work every description of Sewing Machine 
at Smith and Co.’s, 4, Charles-street, Soho-square, who impartiail;r 
recommend the machine best suited to the description of work 
required to be done. Any machine sold by Smith and Co. ma 
be exchanged within one month for any other kind without charge 
for use.—S, SMITH and Co., 4, Charles-street, Soho-square, 
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MMA STORY was recently 
married to Robert Short. A 


very pleasant way of making a 
Story Short. u : 


Lodging-house chicken soup 
can be made, it is said by a 
wag, by hanging up a hen in 
the sun so that her shadow 
shall fall into a pot of salt and 
water. The only trouble is 
that on a cloudy day the soup 
is liable to be weak. 

A Western editor accuses another of having stolen his re- 
port of a meeting, which was recognised by certain ear-marks, 
The retort courteous is that the first editor ‘‘should tie his 
ears over the top of his head while writing, to keep them 
out of the ink-bottle.” 


A veteran was relating his exploits to a crowd of boys, and 
mentioned having been in five engagements. : That’s 
nothing,” broke in a little fellow ; ‘‘my sister Sarah’s been 
engaged eleven times.” 


(From Punch.) 

GALLANT THoucutT.—We grieve to hear that our dear 
Princess Louise has sprained her knee. If the Marquis of 
Lorne had sprained his, one could understand it. 

A Litrie Fartrnc.—Nervous Old Lady : ‘‘ Now, cabman, 
you’re sure your horse is quiet! What’s he laying back his 
ears like that for? Look!’ Cabby: ‘‘O that’s only her 
femi-nine cur’osity, mum. She likes to hear where she’s a 
goin’ to !” x 

The brute creation—Husbands who beat their wives. 

Why will the Parisians, when the siege is over, be the most 
intelligent people in the world ?—Because all the asses in Paris 
will have been eaten. 


Hirths, Marriages, and Deaths, 
[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 28. 6d. each. 


BIRTHS. 
On the 22nd inst., at 36, Hertford-street, Mayfair, the wife of Arthur Magniac, 
of a daughter, : ; 
On the 18th inst., at 29, Grove-road, Brixton, the wife of Mr, J. P. Quick, of a 


son. 
MARRIAGE. 

On the 17th inst., at St. James's, Piccadilly, by the Rev. Dr. Leighton, Warden 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford, and uncle of the bride, Owen Edward Hayter, Esq., 
to Alice Louisa Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Captain N. Langford, R.N. 

DEATHS. 

On the 17th inst., at 5, Holland-street, Clapham-road, Surrey. Miss Tamer Kidd, 

aged ninety-four 


four. 
On the 17th inst., at Gravel-hill, Henley-on-Thames, Mr. John Lockey, aged 
ninety-four, 


ANNoyING FEMALE MepicaL StrupENTs.—On Friday after- 
noon, while the lady students were preceeding to the class- 
rooms in the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, they 
were hooted and jostled by a large number of male students 
who had assembled in front of the building. As the ladies 
approached the college, the gate was shut in their faces, and 
it was only only after the janitor came to their aid that they 
obtained admittance. The anatomical class-room, to which 
the ladies proceeded, was crowded to excess by the male 
students, and, in consequence of repeated interruptions, Dr. 
Handyside found it impossible {to proceed with his demon- 
strations. A pet sheep, belonging to the college, was brought 
into the class-room amid much laughter. On the class break- 
ing up the ladies were subjected to considerable annoyance’ as 
they left the college, and four students were apprehended by 
the police. 


LADIES visiting the seaside, or travelling, will find all the incon- 
veniences arising from the weather, such as redness of the face, tan, 
sunburns, freckles, blotches, pimples, and all imperfections of the 
skin entirely avoided or removed by using WALTON’s KALODERMA. 
It is cooling and refreshing ; renders the skin exquisitely soft and 
elastic ; imparts a delicate and healthy bloom to the face, neck, 
arms, and hands ; and is highly approved and recommended by the 
faculty ; and it is so innocuous, that it may be freely applied, even 
to infants. Sold by all chemists and perfumers, and by the pro- 
prietor, T. Watton, Manufacturing Chemist, Kensington-park- 
road, London, W. ; Sanger and Sons, 150, Oxford-street ; Swann, 
Rue Castiglione, 12, Paris. In bottles at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 
12s. 6d., and 21s. 

HoLioway’s PILLS-—HEALTH AND VicouR.—Setting aside 
external causes, which are sometimes unavoidable to the most re- 
gular livers, occasional disturbances of digestion will occur, from 
error in diet, undue mastication, or over repletion, which may be 
corrected at once by these famous Pills, the alterative and tonic 
powers of which cannot be too highly extolled. A dose now and 
then will prove salutary to every one, though a continued cour:-e 
must be taken by the confirmed invalid. It is wonderful how the 
appetite and digestion improve, how cheerfulness supplants dismal 
forebodings, in proportion as the Pills exert their wholesome 
influence over the animal economy. This purifying, regulating, 
and gently laxative medicine augments both muscular strength 
and mental vigour. 


FOR CASH. 
The Lowest Priced Sewing Machine 
WHEELER & WILSON 


Sell, is the 
LOCK-STITCH ELLIPTIC HAND MACHINE, 


£5. 5. 0. 


A TREADLE MACHINE, LOCK.STITCH, 


OSE Sere 


A SILENT LOCK-STITCH, 


Last and Best, ye 7 x4 7 ° O e 


A LOCK-STITCH SILENT—SILVER PLATED, 


£8,880" 


‘ These are the Reduced Prices! 
Machines supplied on Easy Terms, at an advance of £1. 1.0 
on each Machine. Particulars on application. 
Chief Office—139, Regent Street, London, 
Branch Offices—43, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 
73, Bold Street, Liverpool; 1, St. Stephen’s Green, Dub- 
lin ; 41, Commercial Street, Leeds; Exchange Buildings, 
Stephenson’s Place, Birmingham ; 31, London Street, 
Norwich ; and 24, Coney Street, York. 


Next, 


Then, 
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By 8. J. Mackie. 
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An Allustrated aATLaqasine. 

No. 6, for December, contains the following Heliotype Illustrations : — 

1. PorrRAir of A Lapy. By Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise. (Reproduced, by special permission, from the Original Drawing.) 
2. “DRESSING FOR THE MASQUERADE.” (Morland.) From the Stipple Engraving by J. R. Smith. 
3. PortTRAIT oF BerGHEM. (Rembrandt.) From the Original Picture in the Maiquis of Westminster’s Collection. 
4, THe CRUCIFIXION. Fac-simile of an early Italian Print. 
CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER :— 
1. Ant Toprcs oF IMMEDIATE INTEREST. By Charles Burton. VI. The Affliction, Medixvalism. 8. Tor Etcuo AND WESTMINSTER COLLECTIONS OF PICTURES AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
VII. On Eccentricity in General. . : ; de Nangis. 
9. Tue PortRaIT OF A CANADIAN Lavy. By Her Royal Highness Princess Louise. 9. Fine Art Exutpitrons : The French Gallery—The Dudley Gallery—The New British Institution 
3. ArT Unper Foor. By Blanchard Jerrold. : _. —The Loan Exhibition of Water-colour Paintings—The Doré Gallery. 
4. Tae ETanicaL ELEMENTS OF GREEK ART AND GREEK Beauty ry Asta. By Hyde Clarke. 10. Tue PHorocrapuic Socrety’s EXHIBITION. By G. Wharton Simpson. 
(Continued. ) s 11. THE SraTvUE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT IN THE’ HYDE-PARK MEMORIAL. 
5. MorLAND’s PICTURE, ‘‘ DRESSING FOR THE MASQUERADE, 12. Art-Gosstp. 
6. L’Hoter, Drovot, Paris. By G. W. Yapp. 13. Mustcan anp Dramatic ART. 
7. Tur PRoMENADES OF Paris. By J. Forbes Robertson. 14, Notices or NEw Books. 
MONTHLY, PRICE. HALF A CROWN. 


LONDON : 
MUSICAL GYMNASIUM 


FOR LADIES. 


MADAME BRENNER, 
35; BRUTON-STREET, BOND-STREET, W, 
SCHOOLS ATTENDED. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 

ahy quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian ard Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &¢. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


[ EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
1 PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they ate in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agetits th the colonies. 
Allletters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 


Established 1820. Cash only; 


BFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large cr small quantities. by Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchsster-24,, London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 

J Brocade, Velvet, and other Drosses BOUGHT for 

CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 

chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 

time or distance. Established 1820. Terms, cash only. No 
onnexion with any small shops. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FURS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT fer 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 


blished 1820. Terms Ready Money. 
i EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels, Established 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILUIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

and their unly addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
M notreal, Canada; Myers-strect, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia ;, and, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same kind. 
ready to be ADVANCED. by 


£50,000 the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 


LAND and BUILDING SOCIETY, on FREEHOLD or 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTY, for any period of years not 
exceeding 15, the mortgage being redeemable by equal 
Monthly instalments. . Interest (in addition to a small 
premium) 6 per cent. on the balance cach year. Apply to 

HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 

Offices 4, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C_ 

Norr.—More than One Million and a Quarter Pounds 

sterling have been advauced upon house property alone, 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HTITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the mést effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
etecee, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power 1s supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
50 much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, any 
may be worn during sleep, A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 428,, and 52s, a Paste ie a 
‘An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 1(d. 
Post.office Orders to be made payable TOHNWIITZ, 
Pes -office, Piccadilly. ¥ 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE.CAPS, &, 


HE material of which these are made is 
recommended. by the Faculty 29a being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best m ention for gina z 
‘ ;ort i ases of WEAK. 

efficient and permanent support In A” cases o 
NK3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VE{NS, 
SPRAINS, &o, 1p is porous, light in texture, and inexpen 
a'vo and is drawn, on like an ordinary stecking, Price 

4s, 6d, 73. Gd. 10s., and 162, each, Postage, ee 

JOHN WHITE, Manufactyror, 228 Piccadilly, Lopdon, 


SAMPSON LOW, 


‘ 


SON, & MARSTON, 


READING'S | 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced ‘ 
for Reinoving Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent Nois&L&ss WHEELS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Modzrate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 


COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 

Broughatns and other Carriages fcr Sase or 
on Hire. 


< a 
Eft 
——— 


THRO™GHO UT EUR 


arded at the London, Puris, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, for 
“ Improvements and general excellence.” 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, Nernersanps Intervationay Exurnitron, 1869, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


Tus principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvements are— 
“‘ This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the'sound through the spasmodic inter- 
ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. . . . It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 


and manufacturers.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. a4 , J ¢ 
“|. The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the performer every facility for producing gradations of tone 


so important an improvement is of the utmostinterest to pianists.”—Musical Times, June 1, 1869. 

“|. The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and there can be little doubt that it more closely 
approacaes perfection than any arrangement which has precededit. . . . We were much struck with the power possessed 
by Messrs. Brinsmead’s instruments to sustain that whic they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody is being. 
performed. .. . It is long since we have listened to instruments more rich in tone and general brilliancy than these. 


—The Queen, May 15, 1869. é 
STREET, W. 


18, WIGMORE 
MANUFACTORIES—l To 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET ; 


AND 3, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON 
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Tatting, & Crochet Cotton Manufacturers, 
PAISLEY. 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for 
Excellence of Quality. 

Messrs. J. & P. COATS confidently recommend their 200 yds. 
Machine Cotton, in Boxes (6 Cord, all Nos.), and their 400 yas. 
Machine Reels, as being unequalled by any Cotton in the Market, and 
suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain Stitch. 


Patent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing Machine Work, 
may also be had by those who prefer them. 
Tatting or Crochet Cotton, of a Superior Quality, in Hank or in Reels, 


Sewing, 


AGENTS: 
Wituam Griwour, 80, Wood-street, | Watter Gow, 20, Spring-gardens, 
Manchester. 


Cheapside. 
J. F. Hurron & Co, The Temple, 
Dale-street, Liverpool. 
ASK YOUR GROCER OR CHEMIST FOR 


GEYELIN’S TAPIOCA BEEF BOUILLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, ina dry granular form, for 2d. a pint (in a few minntes). 
Sold in Canisters containing 5 portions, Is. ; 12 do., 2s. 3d.; 25 do., 4s. Gd. 5 50 do,, &s, 6d. ; 
100 do., l6s. Each portion will make a Pint cf Soup. 
No Housekeeper should be without t. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSTARD, in 31h. 1s, Od., and ilb. jars ts. 6d 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 


For Puddings, Custards, and thickening Rroths, &e, To be hadof all Wholesale and Rétail Grocers, Chemists, &, 
Sole Manufacturers—GEYELIN & CO., Wine and Foreign Produce Merchants, Belgraye House, Argyle-square, 
King’s-cross, Londen W.0 % 


Ernest Goupcuaux, 60, Boulevard de 
Sebastopol, Paris. 


. 


188, FLEET STREET, EC. 


(PHE NEW BABY requires NO 

FEEDING, and is warranted NOT to CRY. A 
charming study of a Baby’s Head, effectively coloured, 
nearly life-size, and altogether just such an innocent, bright- 
eyed, jolly little cherub as the ladies love to gaze upon. 
Creates quite a sensation when placed in the drawing-room 
scrap-book. A pleasing surprise to send through the post. 
Packed and free for ten stamps. 


JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


ANDBOOK of GREEK LACE. By 

J.H. Second Edition. Containing many be autifal 

B ue Photographs from old Laces, and clear Explanations 

for Working. 3s. 6d., postage 2d.—Address, enclosing 
stamps, to Miss J. H. Collingwood, Hawkhurst, Kent. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 
TABLE JELLIES AND CREAMS, 


IN PINT AND QUART ROTTLES, 


READY FCR IMMEDIATE USE, 
CALVES’ FEET, ORANGF, LEMON, NOYEAU, 
MADEIRA, VANILMA, ETC. 


Retail of a Groce and Italian Warehousemen; Whole 
sale of the Manufacturers, 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL 
PURVEYORS TO HER MAJESTY, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


eS GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


Price 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per Box 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the scienc- 
of medern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: for 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance, 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this a 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 


These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part, 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
Chemist. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 

speedily thickens the Hair, 2s. 6d.; sent by post for 54 
stamps.—Hair Dye, 3s. 6d. ; Face Powder, Is. 


ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn (opposite Day and 
Martin’s). 


COLD FEET! 
THE THERMOPODION, 


OR PORTABLE FOOT WARMER. 


A Neat and improved Patented Article for imparting Heat 
to the Feet, surpassing the Antique Water Bottle, inas- 
much as a uniform heat for au indefinite period can be ob- 
tained at an infinitesimal cost or attention. Especially 
valuable for Railway Travelling, the Carriage or Study. 
Light, Portable, and Ornamental. To be obtained of al 1 
leading Furnishing Warehouses, Drapers, and Chemists 
In Imitation Seal Skin, price 21s. Sole Manufacturer, 
SPENCE and Jo., 6, LEATHER-LANE, E.C. ¥ 


ABEL MORRALL’S 
ATENT DOUBLE EYE NEEDLES 


possess the following special advantages: Having 
two eyes, one above the other, the lower eye is egg-shaped 
and easily threaded. The thread passes of itself through 
n aperture from the lower into the upper round eye , 
where it remains locked until the thread is used up; even 
if the needle be left hanging by the thread, it will not slip 
off. 100 sent post free for 13 stamps ; 1,000, 6s. 6d. 


Address—PATENT NEEDLE WORKS, STUDLEY, 
neaR REDDITCH. 


Manufacturer of Machine Needles of every description. 


PRAMETON'S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; and where an 
aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 


PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject ta 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, 
arising from too great a flow of blood to the head, should 
never be without them, as many dangerous symptoms will 
be entirely carried off hy their use, 


For FEMALES, these Pillsare truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, ner- 
yous affections, biotches, pimples, and sallowness of the 
skin, and give a healthy, juvenile bloem to the comnts 


plexion, 
Sold by sll Medicine Vendors, at ts. 14d, and 2s. OC, 


@ y box, or 7btained through any Chemist, 
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NEW BOOKS, HANDSOMELY BOUND. 


By the Rev. 


5s., 


ws rae 

MODEL WOMEN. R 

Wiruiax Anpersox, Author of “Self-made Men. 
Bilt edges, 


I. tehg: 
OLD MERRY’S ANNUAL for 1871. 
The First Volume of a New Series, beautifully Illus. 
trated, and in the richest style of Binding, forming a 
choice Gift Book for the Young, of both sexes. Price 6s. 
Ill. 
MADELEINE’S TRIAL, and OTHER 
STORIES. By Madame pr PressENse. Translated by 
Axyiz Hanwoop, With Four Illustrations. Fscep. 8vo, 


3s, 6d., cloth elegant. 


London : Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster- ues 
beet 


BOOKS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, 


—— 


A VISIT TO AUNT AGNES. 
Coloured Engravings. 2s. extra boards. 

CHILDREN of the BIBLE. Col- 
Oured Engravings. 2s. extra boards. 

DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS. 
By Isaac Warts, D.D. New Edition, in small 4to, with 
Coloured Pictures and Wood Engravings. 28. in extra 
boards, 

MY PRETTY BOOK. Containing 
an Illustrated Alphabet and First Lessons for Little Chil- 

Ten. Coloured Engravings. 1s. in a fancy cover. 

MY PRETTY VERSE BOOK. An 
Alphabet of Verses, Coloured and Wood Engravings. 1s. 
fancy cover, 

MY PRETTY LESSON BOOK ; 

Some First Things for ‘a Child to Know. astern ou 
Stavings. 1s. fancy cover. 

MY PRETTY STORY BOOK. 
Super. ‘royal 16mo. Coloured and Wood Engravings. 15. 
in fancy cover. 

MY PRETTY PETS. Coloured and 
Wood Engravings. 1s. in fancy cover. 

MY PRETTY FLOWER BOOK. 
Coloured Engrayings. 1s. in fancy cover. 

MY PRETTY GIFT BOOK. 
handsomely bound, gilt edges. 

This Volume contains Five of the above Books. 

In this collected form, with Thirty large Coloured 
Pictures, and upwards of Fifty Wood Engravings, it forms 
a Very attractive present for very little children. 

MY POETRY BOOK. With Three 
beautiful Coloured Engravings. 18mo. 1s. 6d. cloth 
boards; 2s. extra boards, gilt edges. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


56, PATERNOSTER ROW, anv 164, PICCADILLY ; 
And all Booksellers. 


Ds., 


WILL SH6é2TLY BE READY, 
Imp. 8vo., in handsome Ornamented Wrapper, with Front- 
ispiece, ‘* Stirring the Christmas Pudding.” 


HRIS TMAS TIDE: 
an Extra Part of the “LEISURE HOUR” for 
Curistuas. Price Sixpence, Sold by all Booksellers, 
London: 66, Paternoster-row. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1857. 


H, BOCK-BINKO'S, 


3, CITY GARDENS, LONDON, N. 


PATENT IMPERIAL PAPER BLUE, 

For LAUNDRY and HOUSEHOLD Purposes. 

This Bluc needs no recommendation : it will recommend 
itself. Every lady who has used it is charmed with its 
cleanliness, simplicity, and cheapness, 

Sold in Prenyy Pacxxrts, 
And is far Cheaper than any other Blue. 
Samples sent out to the Trade gratis on application. 


INKO’S BAKING POWDER, 
LIEBIG’S PRINCIPLE. 
Penny Packets, and 6d. and 1s, Canisters. 


PATENT IMPERIAL PHG@NIX 
POWDER. : 
Muslins, or ¢ any other Fabrics, being dipped in a solution 
Of this Powder, will not take. Fire, thereby preventing 
aanger to life. 
In Canisters, 6d. and 1s. each. 


ATENT VICTORIA COMPOSITION. 
LACE, MUSLIN, and FINE LINEN DETERGE NT. 
The superiority of this ccinposition over any other pre- 
Weruon for the improveinent in appearance of fine articles 
of Lace and Fancy Linen Clothing, &c., will at once mani- 


fest itself whore ¢ care and taste are displayed by the parties 
Using it, 


Tn Canisters, Gu. each. 


ATENT IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 
~ FLUID, for Cleaning Window, Looking, Plate, and 
all other kinds of Glass. 


In Bottles, 6d. and Js, each. 
PATENT IMPERIAL FURNITURE 
Sweer Penrume, and superior to other similar preparations. 


CREAM. 
In Bottles, 6d. and 1s. each. 


PATENT IMPERTAL RAT & MOUSE 
EXTERMINATOR. Non-Poisonous. 
In Penny Boxes and Canisters at 1s. each. 


PATENT IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 
PLATE POWDER. 
In Penny Packets and Canisters 6d. each. 


ATENT BEETLE DESTROYER. 


In 3d. Boxes and Canisters Is. each. 


BINKos Bhack AND VIOLET 


WRITING INKS 


BINKo'sS BLACK AND VIOLET 


COPYING INKS. 


RINKO's PATENT INK POWDER, 
BINKo’s LIQUID GLUE AND GUM. 


All these Trade Mark, 
Articles are pro- | and none are 
tected by Genuine 

thig without. 


The above Ay tigles can be eiited from all respectabla 
t men, Groesra Chemists, &c. in Town and Country, aad 
‘Wovgh the Wholesalo Houses genorally, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & C0’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A MAGNIFICENT VOLUME. 


Now Ready, large 4to, 800 pages, cloth and gold, bevelled boards, 21s., 
UNIFORM WITH, AND A SEQUEL TO, “THE EARTH DELINEATED WITIT PEN AND PENCIL,” 


WANDERINGS IN EVERY CLIME; 
OR, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND ADVENTURES ALL ROUND THE WORLD. 


Edited by W. F. AINSWORTH, F.R.G.8., F.S.A., etc. 


And embellished with upwards of Two Hundred Illustrations by the first Artists, including several from the master 
pencil of Gustave Dore. 

*,* The wonders of the whole world pass in review before the mind of the reader in this deeply interesting Volume. 
eon the glories of the tropics to the desolation of the frigid zone he is conveyed, in language graphically descriptive, 
while at the same time his imagination is assisted by a multitude of magnificent Woodcuts, illustrative of the scenes and 
places described. The interest of the Work is also greatly enhanced by the adventures of the numerous daring Travellers 
and Explorers, whose dangers, vicissitudes, and experiences are therein powerfully pourtrayed. 


GRIFFIN’S EMERALD GEMS. 


The great delicacy and exquisite beauty of the Engravings, the excellence of the Typography, the tone and quality 


of the Paper, and the tasteful Binding, render these Volumes as beautiful as any ever issued, and admirably suited for 
Presents and School Prizes. 


NEW VOLUME. 
Just ready, cloth and gold, 3s. 6d.; morocco, 8s.; malachite, 10s. 6d., 


Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, and other Poems. Including 


some Verses never before published. With an RS Memoir by the Rey. Cuartes Rocers, LL.D. Beautifully 
embellished with fine Portrait and several Steel Engravings. 
Already published, uniform with the above, 


The Songs of the Baroness Nairne, Authoress of “The Land 


o’ the Leal.” With Memoir, from family papers and other See sources. Edited by the Rev. Cuarzes Rocerns, 
LL.D. With Portrait and other Illustrations. Cloth elegant, 6s,; morocco, 10s.; malachite, 12s. 6d. 


*,* Her Majesty the Queen has expressed her admiration of these beautiful Songs, the authorship of 
which is now for the first time made public. 


Gray’s Poetical Works. With Life by the Rey. Jonny Mirrorp, 


ye Essay by the Earl of Carurstx. With Portrait and numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood. New Edition- 
Elegantly printed on toned paper, fscp. 8vo, richly bound in cloth and gold, 5s.; morocco, 10s. 6d.; ; malachite, 12s, 6d. 


Goldsmith’s Poetical Works. With Memoir by WinuaMm 


Spaupine, A.M. Exquisitely Illustrated with Steel Engravings. New Edition. Printed on veges toned paper, 
Fscp. Svo, cloth and gold, 3s. 6d.; morocco, 83.; malachite. 10s. 6d. 


Burns’s Songs and Ballads. With an Introduction on the 


Character and Genius of Burns by Tuomas Cartyie. Carefully printed in antique type, and Mlustrated with 
beautiful Engravings on Stecl. Fscp. vo, elegantly bound in cloth and gold, 3s. 6d.; morocco, 8s.; malachite, 10s.6d. 


Poe’s Poetical Works. Complete. Edited by J. Hannay. 


Illustrations after Wernnert, WEIR, pe paper. Fscp. $vo, cloth eh 3s. 6d.; morocco, &4.: 


malachite, 10s. 6d. 
Byron’s Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Llustvated with Engrav- 


ings on Steel by Greatnack, Mintzer, Licurroor, &c., from Paintings by Cattermole, Sir T. Lawrence, H. Howard, 
and Stothard. Beautifully printed on toned paper. Fsep. 8vo, cloth clegant, 3s. 6d.; 3; morocco, 8s.; malachite, 10s. 6d. 


Chatterton’s Poetical Works. With an Original Memoir, beau- 


tifully Illustrated and elegantly printed. Fscp. Svo, cloth and gold, 3s. 6d.; Risaces, 8s.; malachite, 10s. 6d. 
Herbert’s Poetical Works. With Memoir by J. Nicuon, B.A., 
Oxon. Edited by Cuartrs Cowpen Crarke. Fscp. 8vo, cloth and gold, 3s. 6d.; Mee 8s.; malachite, 10s. 6d. 
*,* Other Volumes in Preparation. 


LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 
NEW NOVELTIES IN TOY-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


WARNE’S PUZZLE TOY-BOOKS. 


each Is., post free, 1s. 2d.; elegant Wrapper, and printed in Colours by Kronheim and Co. 


OUR KINGS AND QUEENS. | THE BOOK OF TRADES. 
THE DOLL AND HER DRESSES. THE HORSE. 


These Toy-Books, consisting of Six Pages of Coloured Illustrations, with Key Plates embodying 200 Figures, 
will occupy the attention of children for days, the figures in the key-plates having to be cut out and inserted in 
their proper places in the illustrations, forming an endless amount of instruction and amusement. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
CHOICE NEW PICTURE-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


Demy 4to, 1s.; post free, 1s. 2d.; on linen, Qs. 


AUNT LOUISA’S LONDON TOY-BOOKS. 


With large Original Coloured Plates, by Kronheim and Co., and full Letter-press descriptions. 


HOUSEHOLD PETS, | HEY-DIDDLE-DIDDLE. 
UARE AND TORTOISE, WORLD-WIDE FABLES, 
In the same series are also issued 24 other varieties. 


WARNE & CO., BEDFORD- STREET, COVENT - GARDEN. 


NEW MUSIC. DUFF & STEWART 
SONGS 


&e. 


Demy 4to, e 


FREDERICK 


Vave just published Five New Songs by Virginia Gabriel, 
Sf The. First Snow,” 4s., ‘‘ Voices ‘of the Past,” 4s., «y 
Think on Thee in the Night,” 4s., “ W. aiting,” 4s., and 
“Wome at Last,” 4s. Prince Poniatowski’s Song, ‘‘La 
Penna,” 4s. . J. Pp, Knight’s Song, ‘Amy Robsart,” 3s. 
Jwes Benedict’s Song, ‘‘The Mother and the Angel, ” 4s, 
A. Vizentini’s Song, ‘‘The Puzzle—Ou- va-t-elle” with 
English and French Words, 4s. ; Vizentini’s ‘« Sport,” 
Grand Galop, 3s.; and Marriott's Croquet Schottische,” 


GALOP 
8s. All excellent. Sold at Half-price. 
SCHOPTTISCHE purr & stuwart, 147, Oxtord-street, 


THE GREAT SUCCESS which has attended the introduction of 


THEIR GUARANTEED BLACK SILKS, 


And the many Testimonia!s they have received of their undoubted excellence, ena “ele 


JOLLY & SON, 


With much satisfaction, to recommend them to the Public as unequalled for 


BRILLIANCY, BEAUTY, AND DURABILITY. 


the Dress, and 
Q various makes, and range from 3 Guineas to 10 Guineas : 
me are ae aN of all JOLLY ‘& SON hold themselves responsible. 


JOLLY & SON, BATH. 


They are glad to be able to state that the War has not, so far, mater ially affected their supply of 
these Goods, and that 7 ome cases it has enabled them to reduce their prices. 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the arangTiets Relief 
and specific Cure of 


“CONSTIPATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


SUCH AS 
CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAXAMORRHOIDS, &c. 


TAMAR (unlike pills and the usual purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation ; for which reason it is invaluable to all persons of weak or nervous temperament, 
and partienlarly to ladies, especially prior and subsequent to confinement, It is recommended 
by the most eminent physicians of Paris, notably Drs. Benin and Tanntev, who prescribe it 
constantly for the aleve complaints, and with the most marked success, 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS ; 


nd Sold by Messrs. BARCLAY & Sons, Farringdon Street, London, 
wid 2 pric ce 2s, Gd, per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 7d, 
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FAIR DOVE! 0 FOND DOVE 


| 0 FAR pve! 0 FoNp povE Song, by A. S. GATTY. Post free for 24 stamps. 
We have seldom met with so much beauty concealed 


in so apparéhtly simple a song.” Vide Edinburgh 
Consett, 


“A singularly touching 
Examiner, 
“Cannot fail to be a favourite."—Vide Ww 
N.B.—This is the most popular setting. 


TIRED. Sacred Song. Music by Miss 
M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). No. 1 in D flat. 
No, 2in D, 3s. each ; post free for 18 stamps. “ We think 
we shall never grow ‘tired’ of listening to it,’—Vide 
Australian and New Zealand Gazette, “ A smooth and 
graceful melody of the simplest type, and likely to become 
very popular.”—Vide Edinburgh Courant. “ It is not at 
all improbable that this song will shortly rival in popularity 
her well-known songs ‘ Far Away’ and ‘ Resignation.’ ‘ Home 
they brought her Warrior Dead,’ ‘ The Bridge, &c.”—Vide 
Brighton Gazette. The same for the Pianoforte, by 
Brinley Richards. Free by post for 18 stamps each. 
London: published only by ROBERT COCKS & Co, 


M& WRIGHTON’S _ very popular 
SONGS and BALLADS. 3s. each; free by post at 


and effective melody.”—Vide 


eekly Review 


half-price. 
Norah, sweet Norah. 4s. 
The Snowdrop. 
Silent Sorrow. 
Meeting in Heaven. 
The Lily. 
Morn on the Meadow. 
In the Downhill of Life. 
The Wearied Dove. 
"Pwas thy loved voice. 
The Song of the Bee, still. 
Memories. The Postman’s Knock. 


London: Published by ROBERT COCKS and Co., New 
Burlington-street. Order of all music-sellers, 


HA DESTROYER.- -248, High Hol- 
born, London.—ALEX. ROSS’S DEPILATORY re- 
moves superfiuous hair from the face, neck, and arms; 


Thy voice is near, 

The Wishing Cap. 

Shylie Bawn. 

Grieve not for me. 

In Search of the Primrose. 
Oh! chide not, my heart. 
Shesang among the flowers 
The Liquid Gem. 

Her bright smile haunts mé 


without effect to the skin. Price 3s. Gd., s. 6d., and 
10s, 6d.; sent for 54, 84, And 144 stamps. Had of all 
Chemists, ALEXANDER ROSS'S “ Toilet Magazine,” 


monthly, Is. 


UBIT’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH .— 
A Cure for INDIGESTION, WIND, SPASMS, 

HEADACHE, BILIOUS LIVER COMPLAINTS: 
moving all Eruptions, Pimples, Freckles, and restoring ta 
the pale counteninee a beautiful, clear, healthy, and 
blooming appearance.—Sold in cases wr 11s., 4s. 6d , 2s. 9d., 
and small size 1s. 1}d. each, by Barclay, Farringdon Street ; 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Edwards, 
38, Old Change ; andall Chemists. Any size sent, free safely 
by post on receipt of stamps by Dr. CURIT, 6, Curisp- 
Srrercr, ORE. AR, te ie 


WHELPTON’ S 


Are warranted not to contain a single particle of Met- 
cury or any other Mineral Substance, bib td coirdiat 
entirely of Medicinal Matters, Pur'ely Vegetable. 

During the last thirty-five years they have proved their 

value in thousands of instances in diseases of the Head, 
Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys; and in all Skin com- 
plaints are one of the best medicines known. 

Sold in boxes price 7id., 1s, 14d., and 2s, 9d. each, by G. 
Wue.rton & Son, 3, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London ; 
and may be had of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 
Sent free on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


THE ‘“WORCESTERSHIF K.” 
Pronounced by Conhoissours 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE, 
its use improve appetite and digestion 
Unrivalled fo piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


To avoid which, see the Names LEA 
PERRLNS, on all Bottles an Labels 


‘MASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS 
SAUCE. 


He =A gents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, an d 
iy Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 


OR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
TEETH and GUMS, and PURIFICATION of the 
BREATH, PONDS’ AMERICAN WHITE ARECA NUT 
TOOTH PASTE is unequalled for its elegance ; its aroma 
its detersive, astringent, and antiseptic powers. It removes 
from the Teeth all extraneous deposit, renders adhesive 
spongy gums, prevents Toothache, and arrests decay. 
Is., 2s. 6d., and 4s. All Chemists sell. Manufactured only 
by POND, BROTHERS, 68, Fleet Street, E.C., Loadon. 


MEETH.—Mr. WEBB (many years with 
1 Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosyenor-street, Grosyenor-square) 
supplies ARTIFICIAL TEETH which cannot’be ‘surpassed 
for use, comfort, appearance, and durability. Painless 
treatment guaranteed throughout, as with all other opera- 
tions ; and all consultations free. Terms most moderate. 

N.B.—Any number of Teeth made in two or three hours, 
and repairs effected whilst waiting. 

At Home Daisy until Eight, at 27, NEW BOND STREET, 
See his Treatise, which is well worthy of perusal, free for 
two tamns. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH 
i R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon. 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY ‘his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at ds. a tooth 
and £2 10s. a set. These teeth are more np xtural, comfort, 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self. 
adhesive, —42, Judd-strect, near King’s-cross and Kuston- 
square.—Consultation Free, 


Reva SHOULDERS, 
* eer vel CHins 37%, and other De- 
or 8, are prevented and cured by wearing CHAND: 
LER’S HYGIENIC EXPANDING serine ior both 
sexes of all ages. It Strengthens the voice and lungs, re- 
lieves indigestion, pains in the chest and back, and is 
especially recommended to children for assisting the 
growth, promoting health and symmetry of figure, super: 
seding the use of braces and stays. Price from 10s. 6d, 
cach—66, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. lustrated 
Circulars forwarded. 


US# 


and 


STOOPING 


ONLY THE 


| oe NEIELD, 
STA ROH, 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 
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HQuseHoOLD LINEN, LONG CLOTHS, 


Sheetings, Glass Cloths, Hucka- 
backs, 'Towellings, Quilts, Coun- 
terpanes, and all Family Drapery, 
we sel] at a small advance on 
Manufacturers’ Prices; and goods 
of this description being now very 
cheap, it is a favourable time 


to buy. 
All Wool Coloured Flannel Shirtings,} All 1s. 04d. 
Fin Scarlet Saxony Flannels, i a yard. 
Vio et Saxony Flannel, and { A Cheap 
Fine White Saxony Flannel, J Lot. 


Heavy Blankets, 5s. 11d., 6s. 11d., and 7s. 11d. the 


pair. 
Large size, 10s. 9d., to 15s. 6d. 
Patterns sent, post free, to any address, 


HENRY GLAVE, 
WHOLESALE AND RetaiL Draper, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


HEAP FANCY DRESSES, FRENCH 


Serges, Roubaix Reps, Bradford 
Wool Reps, Silk Reps, Scotch 
pores Aberdeen Winseys, Ena- 
melled Alpacas, Scotch Tartans. 
The largest assortment ever 
offered br any retail house. 
Useful Dresses at 6s. 9d. to 10s. 9d. 
the full dress. 

We have also availed ourselves 
of the present state of the Conti- 
nent to purchase an immense 
stock of fine French Merinos, for 
the season, at the following ex- 
tremely low prices :— 

First price, 1s. 23d. a yard. 

Second price, 1s. 64d. a yard. 

Third price, 1s. 113d. a yard. 

Fourth price, very fine and 

wide, 2s. 64d. a yard. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
634 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


OURNING DEPARTMENT. 


Mourning Dresses, in Wool 
Serges, Russell, Persian, and 
Paris Cord, 93d. to 1s. 44d. a yard. 
Fine Double Warp Black Alpaca? 
28in. to 3lin. wide, 7jd., 8%d., 
103d., and 1s. 0}d. 

Black French Merinos, 1s. 2}d., 
1s. 64d., 1s. 114d., and 2s. 64d. 

Balmoral Crape Cloth, 33in. 
wide, 93d. Albert Crapes, 
1s. 114d., 2s. 6d., and 2s. 114d., 
a yard. Black Glaces, Black 
Gros Grains, Black Cashmere 
Victorias, Black Gros Royals, 
and every other description of 
foreign manufactured Silk being 
very cheap. 

Patterns free. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
Cuear Movurning Warernouse. 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


fee RCLOTHING AND BABY- 
LINEN DEPARTMENT. 
Ladies’ Chemises, 1s. 2}d. each, 
Petticoats, 1s. 64d.; Drawers; 
1s. 030.; Night Gowns, 1s. 64d.; 
Camisoles, 1s. 44d.; Stays, 1s. 64d.; 
Washing Mourning Wrappers, 
5s. 11d.; Flannel Dressing Gowns, 
18s, 9d. A complete set of Baby- 
Linen and Basket for 21s., of 13 
articles. Ladies’ complete Out- 
fits, 87. 15s. 9d., consiting of 78 
articles. 
Bassinett and Bedding complete 
for 21s. 
Trimmed Baskets from 4s, 11d. 
each. 
Trimmed Bassinetts commenc- 
ing at 16s. 6d. 
A ptinted Pamphlet with prices will be sent post free 
to any Address. 


GLAVE’S 
Ovrrittinc anD UnpercLotuinc WAREHOUSE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


THE MUSICAL ART UNION. 


(Under the Sanction and Control of Her Majesty’s 
Privy Council.) 


HE PRIZES at the SHCOND DIS- 
TRIBUTION, in January next, wil] consist of valu- 
able PIANOFORTES, HARMONIUMS, VIOLINS. 
CONCERTINAS, and other Musical Instruments, 
Musical Works, &c., ranging in value up to FIFTY 
GUINEAS. Tickets, One Shilling each, may be obtained 
of appointed Agents, or direct trom the Offices, 22, Buck- 
ingham-street, Strand, W.C., by sending Stamps, or Post- 
office Order made payable at Charing-cross, to the Secre- 
tary, Wituias A. Sait. 


ADAME TUSSAUD’S' EXHIBI- 

TION.—On VIEW. Portrait Models of NAPOLEON 

III., the Empress Eugenie, and Prince Imperial; King 

William of Prussia and Count von Bismarck; also the 

whole of the Roya Famiry. Admission Is. ; extra rooms, 
6d. extra. Open from 10 a.m. till 10 p.ar. 


O INVALID LADIES.—THE NEW 
WING OF THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, SOHO 
SQUARE, is NOW OPEN for the reception of poor gentle- 
women, who enjoy all the advantages of hospital treatment 
combined, as far as possible, with the comfort and privacy o 
home. Terms from One Guinea to Three Guineas a-week. 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary at the 


Hospital. 
HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION , 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, 


Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign Governesses, Teachers, Com- 
panions, Tutors, «nd Professors. School property trans- 
ferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, and 
Germany. ; 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c, 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iren, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. t 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application. A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repair of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, Pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble aut Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement: 
? , ? 

be renewed, however much broken, 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 

Ww. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLs, 


For more than half a century KAYE’S WORSDELL'’S 
PILLS have stood the test of experience, and, despite many 
rivals, have surpassed them all. Acting directly on the 
blood, they strike at the very root of disease, revivify the 
system, and in most cases effect an entire cure. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 

ines, at 1s, 1#d., 28. od., and 4s. 6d. per bo 


“THE ROYAL AN@H OR 


LOCK-STITCH 


The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 


beirg to produce, without regard to cost, the best com 
and mechanical skill could devise. 


ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser. 


Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 


bination of excellence which experience, 
The result has been highly successful, the ‘‘ROYAL 


THOMAS BRADFORD & OCO,, 


oO 
63, 


FLEET STREET LONDON. 


CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; anp DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN, 
General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


SEWING MACHINES 


4 Guineas to 


10 Guineas. 


SEWING 


SILENT 


LU O1C Ke Ses CeH 
FAMILY 


MACHINES 


ON THE ROTATING HOOK PRINCIPLE. 


With Patent Hook and Needle Guard. 


ms | Es 


zONN 


x Ss 


ws 
qua = MANUFACTURERS 


> HISTORY OF.THE 

, 

_— <2 SEWING MACHINE 
POST FREE. 


“OF BOOTS & CLOTHING. 


THE WANZER SEWING MACHINES. 


Tue great superiority of these Machines over all others is clearly demonstrated by 
having the TWO FIRST PRIZES awarded to them at the Great American 
Sewing Machine Competition ; and another proof of their superiority is that the 
National Board of Education has selected the Lirrie Wawnzer (Hand or Foot) 
Lock-Sticu Sewina Macuine to be supplied to every National School in Ireland. 


LISTS FREE BY POST. 


THE WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
4, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W. 


Is prepared from RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000) of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 


and Invalids. 


Testimonal fron EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 


‘‘Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and [ regard this preparation of Messrs. CoLMAN’s as svperior to 
anything of the kind now before the public. ’ 
SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :— 


“T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food.” 


Sold by Family Grocers, &e., iv 11b., $1b., & 1b. Packets. 


J. 


AND J. COLMAN, 


LONDON. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


76-77, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
ANNUITIES granted upon more favourable rates than English and European 


* 


ICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 25s. 6d., 
3ls. 6d., 40s.,and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, wide width, at 3s. 64d. per yard. Japanese Silks, 
richest in quality of Silk, and really wear well, at 2s. 64d. 
the yard. Also Richest Black Moirés, yard wide, at 10s, 94. 
per yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge S.E. 


peECH MERINOS.— Finest Quality 
and Double Width at 2s. per Yard, in every fashion- 
able Colour and Black. It may be important for ladies 
to know that ‘‘This isthe last time of asking.” All 
weavers in France are soldiers—manufacturing goods there 
is an affair of the past. Merino is made in no other 
country, and the prices may be doubled during the coming 
winter. Help yourselves, ladies, while you may! Patterns 
sent. 


HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, 8.E. 


\ IDE VELVETEENS, bright and soft 
as silk. Sacrificed at 2s. 6d.; usually sold at 4s. 6d. 
per yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


EW DRESSES and COSTUMES, 
in REPS, DIAGONALS, and SATIN CLOTHS, 
Made ond Unmade.—An immense variety, fresh and 
in good taste, at 8s. 9d., 10s. 9d., and 12s. 9d. the full dress. 
The most approved and durable colours of the season are 
submitted, intending to give satisfaction. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


IRISH POPLINS. 
()REILLY, DUNNE, and Co, 


30, COLLEGE-GREEN, DUBLIN, 
Irish Poplin Manufacturers to 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
&e., Ke. 

‘‘Trousseau oF H.R.H. Princess Lovurse.—We have just 
had the privilege of inspecting some of the pieces manu- 
factured for Her Majesty by the old-established firm of 
O'Reilly, Dunne, and Co., of College-green, Dublin, who 
also supplied H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. Amongst 
these magnificent fabrics is a beautiful piece of watered 
white poplin, which, doubtless, will occupy a conspicuous 
place at the bridal ceremonial of our young and amiable 
Princess.”—Court Journal, Nov. 12, 1870. 

Patterns, including all the newest shades, sent post free. 
Parcels delivered carriage paid. 


IRISH POPLINS. 
GOLD MEDAL, 1870. 


SYMONS’ SEWING MACHINES, 


Distinguished as the easiest for a Child to understand and 
use by hand, or by the foot lightly and almost imper- 
ceptibly swinging on the 
CLOCK MOTION DRIVER, 
ensuring perfect control, with healthy, erect, and graceful 
attitude of body. 
FOR FAMILY OR TRADE USE, 

beauty and strength of stitch, on the widest range of work, 
simplicity, ease, speed, and durability, SYMONS’ MA- 
CHINES are pronounced unrivalled, and were awarded 
the only Gold Medal over forty Sewing Machines at the 
International Exhibition, and the highest Prize in two 
other Exhibitions also. 

Gem Lock-stitch by hand........eeeeseeees £3 158, 

Ditto, on Clock Driver handsome Stand.... £5 5s. 
Lists Free by Post. Machines exchanged. 


H. CYRUS SYMONS, 
GEORGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD, LONDON 


Ne rw a ca aac er 
By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent 


ee 


Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. ; 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
Birmingham. Drawings and particularsjforwarded on ap- 
plication. 


“The white wonder of dear Juliet’s hand.” 
Romeo and Juliet. 


(pane WHITE HAND, REGISTERED. 


—The new preparation for rendering the Hands Soft 
and White without injury to.the Skin, In an elegantly 
designed Opal Glass Hand Rottle. Prepared onl. by 
Lillian and Co., 5, Castle-street, Holborn, E.C. rice 
3s. 6d. each. See Dr. Hassell’s reply and opinions of the 
press. 


er ee Se 
JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES FOR THE PEOPLE 


(REGISTERED) 
Are undoubtedly the most useful articles ever offered to 
the public. Any one can use them. Anything can be 
dyed with them in a few minutes, without soiling the 
hands. In England ‘‘JUDSON’S DYES” are as “© House 
hold Words.” Articles of Clothing that have been pt 
aside as faded and useless may be made nearly equal to 
new by merely following the simple directions appended te 
each bottle of Dye. 
NAMES OF COLOURS. 


Magenta, Mauve, Violet, S arlet, 
Green, Blue, « Purple, P nk, 
Crimson, Brown, Canary, Orange, 
Black, Puce, Lavender, Slate. 


Price 6d. per Bottle. 
May be had of Druggists and Storekeepers throughout 


the world, or wholesale of 


DANIEL JUDSON & SON, 
SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. ; 
A small bottle of Colour will dye 12 yards of Bonne 
Ribbon. See that you get “‘ JUDSON’S” SIMPLE DYE5» 
the wonderful popularity of which has caused numerous 
nferior imitations, which are calculated to injure bot 
buyers and sellers. Ask for J udson’s Catalogue of Instruce 
tions how to use the Dyes for twenty different purposes. 
IMPORTANT INFORMATION. L 
R. ROBERTS’ celebrated OINT- 
MENT, called the POOR MAN’S FRIEND, oH 
firmed by more than sixty years’ experience as an inva 
remedy for Wounds of every description, Burns, see 
Bruises, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, and Scorbutic Erupti 
Sold in pots at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 11s., and 22s, each. en 
Also his PILULA: ANTISCROPHUL&, one of the j 
alterative Medicines for Purifying the Blood and yssist fae 
Nature in all operations. They forma mild and SOP 
Family Aperient, which may be taken without confinem S 
or change of diet. Sold in boxes, 1s. 1jd., 2s. 9d., want 
lis., and 22s., by the Proprietors, BEACH and Baie 
COT, at their Dispensary, Bridport ; and by all respec 


vendors. 


121, Fleet Street; and Published 
i ‘, Marisoroven & Co., 4; 

for the Proprietor by E. Mar . se 

Maria-lane, London. Editor’s Office and Office ee 

‘Advertisements, 97, Fleet Street, where all communicat 

Jor the Paper should be addressed.—Novzmser 26, 1870. 
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